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Bridal Toilettes and Ladies’ Spring 
Dresses, Figs. 1-5. 


Fig. 1.—Satin Bripat Towerre. Dress of 
white satin, trimmed with flounces, ruffles, and 
folds of white faille, and bows of satin.  Fraise, 
under-sleeves, and veil of silk tulle. Wreath of 
orange blossoms. 

Fig. 2.—F aute anp Moven-Acr Damask Dress. 
Skirt of prune-colored faille, trimmed with gath- 
ered and side-pleated ruffles of the material. 


Over-skirt and waist of prune-colored moyen-dge | 


damask, with faille’sleeves. Fraise, cravat bew, 
and under-sleeves of lace. 

Fig. 3.—Gros Grain Brupar Torerrre. Dress 
of white gros grain, consisting of a skirt, over- 
skirt, and waist. The trimming is composed of 
gathered and side-pleated flounces, a puff, folds, 
and bows of the material, and Valenciennes lace. 
Wreath of orange blossoms and veil of silk tulle. 
To make the trained skirt first enlarge Figs. 1-4, 
Supplement, fivefold, and transfer the figures, 
signs, and lines to the enlarged pattern. Thien 
cut one piece each from Figs. 1 and 4, and two 
rieces each from Figs: 2 and'3, Having» sewed 


Fig. 1.—Satin Bripa 
TOILETTE. 


up the breadths according to the corresponding 
figures, face the bottom of the skirt with a strip 


back breadth along the double line, and hem the 
edges narrow. Stitch on tapes along the straight 
lines on Fig. 4, and into each shirr thus formed 
| fasten two narrow tapes. Gather the skirt at the 
top, and set it on-a belt an inch and a quarter 
wide, which is furnished with hooks and eyes for 
closing. Finally, furnish the skirt with the trim- 





Fig. 2.—Famie anp MOYEN-AGE 
Damask Dress. 


ming. For the over-skirt first join on the pieces 
turned down in Supplement on Figs. 54 and 5°, 
and set these parts together along the line cut 
| across according to the corresponding letters (see 
| diagram of Figs. 5* and 5° reduced to one-fifteenth 

of full size). Then cut one whele piece from 

Figs. 5¢ and 5°, eut a slit along the double line 

on Fig. 5», and face the over-skirt on the under 
| edge with a strip of the material two inches wide. 
Gather the over-skirt from 4% to 9, and-join the 


gathers with the back edge of the slit from 7 to | 


8, and then gather it frém *« to 8, and set ‘the 
upper edge on a belt, having first pleated it as 
| indicated on the patterm and gathered it from 
| the back edge.to x. 


of the matérial four inches wide, cut a slit into the | 





Set on the trimming as | 


Fig. 3.—Gros Grams Bripat Tomerre. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-10. 


Fies. 1-5.—BRIDAL TOILETTES AND 


shown by the illustration and as indicated on the 
pattern. To make the waist cut of gros grain 
and lining two pieces each from Figs. 6-9, and 
cut the sleeves of lining only from Fig. 10. Sew 
up the back from 16 to 17, sew up the darts in 
the fronts, and furnish the latter with buttons 
and button-holes for closing. Having joined the 


back, side forms, and fronts according to the cor- | 


responding figures, face the under edge with a 
strip. of the material two inches wide, set the 
neck into a double standing collar seven-eighths 
of an inch wide, and trim the waist as shown by 
the illustration and as partly indicated on the 
pattern." Join the upper with the under parts of 
the sleeves from 20 to 21, cover the sleeves with 
overlapping folds of gros grain, and then sew 
them up from 22 to 23. .Face the sleeves on the 
under edge with a strip of the material two inches 
and.a half wide, and set them into the armholes, 
bringing 23 on 23 of the fronts. 

Fig. 4.—Povutt pe Som anp Verver Dress. 
The skirt of this dress is made of violet poult de 
soie; the waist is of velvet of the same color. 
The sleeves are made of white silk tulle. 
of ¢répe lisse. 
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LADIES’ SPRING DRESSES, 


Fraise | 
the direct rays. 


Fig. 4.—Povtt pe Sore anp VELVET 


Fig. 5.—Tarrera Bripat Tomerre. The trim- 
ming for this dress of white taffeta consists of 


| side-pleated flounces, folds, and bows of the ma- 


Pleat- 
Wreath 


terial, and bouquets of orange blossoms. 
ed crépe lisse fraise and under-sleeves. 
of orange blossoms and veil of silk tulle. 





LAMP SHADES. 


J ya that etchings and amateur paintings are 
a 


so greatly in fashion, we would. suggest 
lamp shades as very pretty objects upon which 
the art may be advantageously displayed. Pro- 
cure first a wire frame suitable for the purpose, 
and stretch silk over it of color desired. 
Rose-color, green, or whiie will be the best. Etch 
graceful designs with a finely pointed. pen, or 
paint bouquets, using theorems and transparent 
colors as much as possible; the stems 
and other detailed portions:must be done in black 
or brown. These are for placing over a gas 
light or lamp, to be, used while lighted, and have 
a very softening effect, relieving the eyes from 
Other styles of shades or covers 


any 


of cours 


5.—Tarreta BripaL 
TOILETTE 


Fig. 
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for lamps during the daytime are made by tak- 
ing pink or white net, and darning them in pat- 
terns. The shape is square, of the size of a 
small pocket-handkerchief, and can have a round 
hole cut in the centre to admit the chimney, if 
there be one, or else left whole; being worked in 
the corners and button-holed around the edges, 
or trimmed with imitation Mechlin lace or fringe, 
it will hang down gracefully, and be quite orna- 
mental, especially if the lamp itself be old or 
ugly. 

yy ae method of decorating these lace cov- 
ers is to cut out a wreath from brocaded ribbon, 
and arrange it around as a border, and perhaps 
with corner designs, button-holing the edges of 
the same very slightly, so as to hold them down 
without fraying the texture of the tiny leaves and 
flowers. 








WANTED. 
By MARIAN DOUGLAS. 
Dear Mrs. Smith, I’ve come to borrow: 
I have been searching through the town: 
I need a dress before to-morrow— 
Have you a silk brocaded gown? 
Have you a satin petticoat, 
And ancient kerchief for the throat, 
Or old-style tucker I could take ? 
Oh, if you have, for pity’s sake, 
I pray that you will lend them me, 
For I must pour Centennial tea, 
And I have nothing to put on, 
Though I am Martha Washington. 


Miss Cook has promised me the shoes 

Her great-aunt wore when she was married, 
And Mrs. Wilson won’t refuse 

The fan her great-grandmother carried ; 
And I’ve some beads that have come down 
From Mayflower days to Mrs. Brown. 
But, oh! I want an old brocade 
That has a hundred years been made. 
How can I pour Centennial tea? 
Alas! what will become of me? 
For I have nothing to put on, 
Though I am Martha Washington. 
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W@ Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for March 18 contains three attractive 
engravings and a variety of interesting reading 
matter. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of Warrer’s 
WEEKLY for March 25. 





0B A Cut Paper Pattern of a new and ele- 
gant Spring Sacque, with Over-Skirt and Walk- 
ing Skirt, will be published with our next Num- 
ber, For List of Cut Paper Patterns published 
see Advertisement on page 206. 





AN EASY EMBELLISHMENT. 


VERY body desires to have a beautiful 
home within, whatever be its ugliness or 
barrenness without ; but every body can not 
afford the means which they think essential 
to the provision of this beauty, and so, from 
day to day, they creep on without it, deem- 
ing it sufficient excuse for the absence of the 
desired effect that indeed they want it, or 
mean to have it, and letting the house re- 
main in the mean while so unattractive that 
its children, once out of it, seldom long to re- 
turn to it, so far, at any rate, as pleasure to 
the eye is concerned. 

Yet there is an embellishment within the 
means of almost the very poorest, and one 
which will render the plainest house love- 
ly; that never tarnishes, never soils, never 
tires; is always fresh and full of interest, 
and as full of beauty, too, as the richest 
tapestry that ever left the Gobelin loom, or 
was wrought by the fingers of any mediwval 
princess and her maidens—and that is the 
decoration of blossoming plants. The old 
idea of their poisoning power has long been 
altogether abandoned, and their care, on the 
other hand, brings health. A child may slip 
them, root them, rear them, and the pots best 
for them may be had at sixty cents the doz- 
en. Less than fifteen minutes a day will 
keep them in grateful health, and their pres- 
ence will transform a poverty-stricken and 
tasteless home into a very bower. 

It will be of no consequence then wheth- 
er the floor be covered with Brussels or with 
ingrain, or be bare, with a rude drugget in 
the middle; whether the chairs be velvet, 
or hair-cloth, or cane ; whether the tables be 
buhl, or pine: nature will have given the 
room such a beauty that one will not look for 
art. Who will heed the absence of lace or 
of satin damask curtains—curtains like Mrs. 





Potiphar’s, of “every color of the rainbow, 
and carpets that look as if the curtains had 
dripped on them”—if the window is latticed 
in and out with a Madeira vine just break- 
ing into its creamy plumes of tiny blossom ? 
If a second window-frame be draped up and 
down and round about with the sturdy ivy, 
growing with such luxuriance as to give one 
a certain gladness to see any thing so enjoy 
its life, the curtains of SoLoMON’s cedar 
house were less desirable, if one could not 
have both. Other windows of the room, or 
of other rooms, may have the basket swing- 
ing from its hook, and brimming over with 
greenery, if not with blossoms, with great 
clusters of ground myrtle hanging down like 
grape bunches, with German ivy and flam- 
ing nasturtiums, Wandering Jew, and mat- 
rimony—all of them the common flowers of 
the country, and to be procured of one good- 
wife or another without money and without 
price, but none the less lovely for that, as 
sky and water are none the less lovely for 
being common sights. What could be finer 
in effect against the sky, if there is a case- 
ment that permits it, than a pot of calla 
lilies, with the magnificent luxuriance of 
their arrowy leaves, and all their grace and 
strength of outline, and with their white 
Cleopatrian flower? If you give the plant 
its native Nile-like warmth and moisture 
by watering it with exceedingly warm wa- 
ter, it will reward your effort by blossom on 
blossom in quick succession the livelong 
winter, the plant only asking to be cut down 
and laid away on its side when summer 
comes, to rest till another season. Here in 
this corner, too, where the sunshine reaches 
an hour or two every day, a stately wax- 
plant may lift its tropical leaves and great 
star-shaped flowers, a column of dark glossy 
green, till it divides and encornices the ceil- 
ing with its long sprays—the best that 
wealth can do, if costlier, can be no lovelier; 
the most wonderful fresco can do no better 
than imitate such natural decoration; and 
what it is well to imitate, it is better to 
have. In another corner, perhaps—we are 
simply trying to show what may be done 
with flowers—a home-made bracket is fixed, 
and from this hangs a basket of full-flower- 
ed rosy or golden oxalis or azure lobelia, 
that has blown somewhere else in the heat 
and sunshine, and has been transferred to 
the corner when coolness and less light were 
better for it; or else a spider-plant sends out 
its white thread from the centre of its tor- 
rid-looking spike of long, narrow leaves, 
and the thread curls itself to the light, and 
breaks forth with a second crown of gaunt 
green thorns and strings of tear-like blos- 
soms. Here an oleander, with half a hun- 
dred rosy and ineffably fragrant flowers, 

rings south and summer into the room; 
here an old abutilon, with its scarlet bells, 
like a crowd of little Chinese umbrellas, 
makes itself a part of a picture; and here, 
wherever they can touch the life-giving sun, 
the need of whose beams they show only 
more visibly than we ourselves do, on shelf 
and ledge and table, are primroses, fuchsias, 
calceolarias, chrysanthemums, roses, making 
a mosaic of more vivid color and harmony 
and grace than is to be found on painters’ 
canvas or in jewelers’ frames. 

It needs only a little attention early in 
the year to secure all this wealth of beauty; 
and the pots and brackets once taken in, as 
soon as the warm house air and the sun- 
shine concentrated through the panes sur- 
round them, they begin to push out their 
young shoots, bright, green, and thrifty, 
and for the rest almost take care of them- 
selves, asking nothing but a little water to 
drink. A handful of smilax planted in any 
slight box in the late summer, and allowed 
to twine up some long strings till toward 
the black frost of October, will be a pleas- 
ure during the whole winter ; for, boring 
some holes and suspending the box by cords 
through the holes, and drawing away the 
strings up which the stems have twined, 
the long wreaths of the smilax will coil 
about the box till they entirely cover it, and 
hang in delicate semi-transparent sprays 
that thrill one with their beauty whenever 
they are glanced at. It costs twenty cents 
and five minutes to plant a couple of tube- 
rose bulbs, and a little later they will stand 
up like holy perfumed tapers, and make the 
place sweet as a chapel where incense burns. 
No vases will be so-beautiful as some glass- 
es of hyacinths are, purple, golden, pink, 
and blue, these single and those double 
as roses, yet the vases might cost a for- 
tune and half the lifetime of their artificer, 
and the hyacinths will not cost half a dol- 
lar, and nature works for us in the night to 
bring them to perfection. A library of 
natural history with cabinets of specimens, 
it will not be denied, is an invaluable pos- 
session; but the quick intelligence has a 
portion of that cabinet of specimens in the 
fernery that any handy beauty -loving girl 
can make with her mosses and spleenwort 
and maidenhair and linnwa planted in an 
earthen milk pan and glassed with a clock 
case, so that its mimic world is ours even 





while we are so shut away from it that, like 
the garden of old, its dew is sufficient to it- 
self, and it requires little or no watering. 

In short, flowers supply the place of half 
the articles of luxury and cost with which 
the wealthy furnish their parlors. They 
prevent observation of the absence of much; 
they supply the place of more; they are 
tapestry, furniture, and ornament together. 
The moment one enters a house where flow- 
ers are cherished, one is usually aware of a 
certain atmosphere as gentle and sweet as 
the atmosphere of the flowers themselves ; 
refinement seems to belong to the place in 
which such gentle creatures flourish, and 
affection and tenderness seem to belong to 
the place as well, in the sense of the care 
given to these delicate things, in the sense 
of gratitude for their abounding beauty. To 
such a place brothers will be proud to bring 
their friends, and there sisters will not be 
ashamed to receive them. There winter 
may blow and whistle without, but summer 
is radiant and blossoming within. 





DRESS: A SERMON. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


HEN the good clergyman felt im- 
pelled, last Sunday, to interpolate 
into a sermon on a certain charity a miti- 
gated diatribe against female “dress,” I 
pitied him. The charity for which he 
sought aid was most unexceptionable. Not 
@ man or woman present could have had a 
word to say against it. Nor does any one ob- 
ject to mild raillery on the peculiarities of 
costume, masculine or feminine. Set-back 
bonnets and pull-back gowns, stove-pipe 
hats and stand-up collars, are as good pegs 
to hang jests on as any thing else. But 
when a man, earnest, able, and sincere, feels 
impelled by his conscience and his sense of 
duty to stand up in the pulpit and utter, 
with hesitation and apology, as a modest 
man must, his innocent, ignorant little ob- 
servations on gowns, why, if one loves him, 
one is moved to say, soothingly, “There! 
there! hush, dear; run right along!” A man 
is so hopelessly at sea when he undertakes 
in earnest to talk about costume! Wortu 
may do it, for his faith is proved by his 
works; and if there is any person in this 
country who can make a gown fit as that 
English-Frenchman does, I am not sure that 
it would not induce mental tranquillity 
enough to warrant the reading of a notice 
to that effect from the pulpit. 

But what do the clergymen want? In 
an old copy-book of 1809 I find this edifying 
little femino-clerical sentiment from a very 
young lady who was pursuing her educa- 
tion under the direction of her own well- 
beloved pastor : 

“ Reorret ror a Lapy’s Dress.—Let your ear-rings 
be attention, encircled by the pearls of refinement ; the 
diamonds of your necklace be truth, and the chain of 
Christianity ; your bosom-pin be charity, ornamented 
with pearls of gentleness; your finger-rings be affec- 
tion, set round with the diamonds of industry ; your 
girdle be simplicity, with the tassels of good humor ; 
let your thicker garb be virtue, and your drapery po- 
liteness; let your shoes be wisdom, secured by the 
buckles of perseverance.” 

All as fine as a fiddle: but I happen to 
know that two or three years afterward that 
curly-haired, bright-eyed little miss blos- 
somed into merry young ladyhood, and went 
to a distant town to pay a visit to her mar- 
ried sister, and took with her, besides her 
girdle of simplicity and her garb of virtue, 
twelve solid gowns of ruffled cambric and 
embroidered cambriec and lilac crape and 
pearl crape and green silk, and ornamented 
shoes in colors to match, and silk stockings 
with wrought clocks to match, and em- 
broidered petticoats, and silk pelisses, and 
I know not what of youthful finery. The 
good minister, loved to his latest day, no 
doubt thought he was implanting high 
principles in the mind of his young charge ; 
and so he was, and they bore fruit through 
a long life on earth, and are doubtless blos- 
soming this day in the world beyond the 
skies; but, all the same, the little lady hur- 
ried away from her laborious copying out 
of her wise shoes and persevering shoe-buck- 
les, to embroider another star in her cam- 
brie skirt and put another quirk into the 
silk crape. Thus it always was, and thus 
will be evermore, and thus it is right it 
should be. The love of dress is innate, im- 
manent, in the female heart, and is absolute- 
ly innocent; is a charm and not a frailty; is 
a talent and not a drawback. 

Come up now, clergymen, well-beloved, 
reverends of high and low degree, and let us 
fight it out. The woman-world has borne 
with you long enough, almost counting 
your ignorance unto you for righteousness, 
and bearing your pathetic, blundering, well- 
meaning argumentlings patiently, as a moth- 
er bears the tiny passion of her little ones. 
But, in the great world of real things, it is 
a@ pity you should longer waste time and 
strength in combating shadows. So, come 
now and let us reason together. 

And bring out first your trump card, if 





you like. “I will therefore,” says our be- 
loved brother Pavt, “that women adorn 
themselves in modest apparel, with shame- 
facedness and sobriety ; not with braided 
hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly array, but 
stasis with good works.” And Saint PrTer 
backs him up handsomely, as becometh 
saints: “ Whose adorning, let it not be that 
outward adorning of plaiting the hair, and 
of wearing of gold, or of putting on of ap- 
parel; but let it be......the ornament of a 
meek and quiet spirit, which is in the sight 
of God of great price. For after this manner 
in the old time the holy women also, who 
trusted in God, adorned themselves.” 

What do they mean? Does Pavt or PE- 
TER take upon himself to say that a woman 
shall not wear a French twist, or a gold 
chain, or a pearl ring, or a silk gown? I 
think not. The holy women to whom PETER 
refers as an exam} le certainly had no scru- 
ples on this subject, but made themselves 
look as handsome as possible. When ABRA- 
HAM sent out his eldest and most trusted 
servant to select a wife for his son, he sent 
him loaded with such trinkets as a New 
York girl, to say nothing of our village maid- 
ens, would delight in. And at the very first 
sight of the young lady, before he knew who 
she was, he brought out a golden ear-ring 
of half a shekel weight, and two bracelets 
for her hands of ten shekels weight of gold. 
And when he found that he was really to 
have the girl, he fairly bubbled over with 
gratitude and finery. He brought forth 
jewels of silver and jewels of gold, and rai- 
ment, and gave them to REBEKAH; he gave 
also to her brother and to her mother pre- 
cious things. Certainly those holy women 
showed no backwardness about adorning 
themselves in holiday garb. 

When the Israelites took “French leave” 
of Egypt, every woman was directed by the 
Lord, says the narrator of the Pentateuch, 
to borrow of her neighbor and of her that 
sojourned in her house jewels of silver and 
jewels of gold, and raiment, and to put them 
upon their sons and upon their daughters. 
PETER and PavtL knew this as well as we 
know it—probably better than a good many 
of us know it; and it is not at all likely that 
they would set themselves up as censors of 
the Most High, as rebuking a style of dress 
which was not only approved, but prescribed 
by an authority which they, at least, recog- 
nized as divine. 

Davn, held in highest honor by PETER 
and PAUL, in that beautiful love-song to the 
Chief Musician upon Shoshannim, glorifies 
the beauty of beautiful dresses: “ Kings’ 
daughters were among thy honorable wom- 
en: upon thy right hand did stand the 
queen in gold of Ophir...... The king’s daugh- 
ter is all glorious within: her clothing is of 
wrought gold. She shall be brought unto 
the king in raiment of needle-work.” And 
I suppose that with or without all our sew- 
ing machinery and our other devices, we nev- 
er have been able to produce needle-work to 
be compared with the elaborate and lustrous 
magnificence of the needle-work that Davip 
was talking about. Our embroidery and 
knife pleating are but a coarse cumbering 
of the ground, over against the fairy splen- 
dor that blooms under Eastern fingers. 

One of the proverbs of SOLOMON, copied 
out by the clerks of Hezek1H, King of Ju- 
dah—which PETER and PAvL could not fail 
to consider good authority —was, “As an 
ear-ring of gold, and an ornament of fine 
gold, so is a wise reprover upon an obedient 
ear.” Certainly SOLOMON did not mean to 
compare a wise reprover to something wrong, 
frivolous, and unworthy, but to something 
valuable. 

But, says Isatan—and here we seem to 
have no Quaker gun—“The Lord will take 
away the bravery of their tinkling orna- 
ments about their feet” (the feet of the 
daughters of Zion), “and their cauls, and 
their round tires like the moon, the chains, 
and the bracelets, and the mufflers, the bon- 
nets, and the ornaments of the legs, and the 
head-bands, and the tablets, and the ear- 
rings, the rings, and nose jewels, the change- 
able suits of apparel,and the mantles, and 
the wimples, and the crisping-pins, the glass- 
es, and the fine linen, and the hoods, and the 
veils. And it shail come to pass, that in- 
stead of sweet smell there shall be stink ; 
and instead of a girdle a rent; and instead 
of well-set hair baldness; and instead of a 
stomacher a girding of sackcloth; and burn- 
ing instead of beauty.” 

But what is it all for? Because the Lord 
is better pleased with baldness than with 
a good head of hair? because there ig more 
virtue in a rent than in a girdle? Go 
to! The Lord himself hath given the rea- 
son: “Because the daughters of Zion are 
haughty, and walk with stretched - forth 
necks and wanton eyes, walking and min- 
cing as they go, and making a tinkling with 
their feet: therefore’—and a perfectly good 
reason it is. And if the daughters of Amer- 
ica shall tread in the footsteps of the daugh- 
ters of Zion, and shall walk down Beacon 
Street and Broadway and Pennsylvania 
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Avenue and the main streets of our villages, 
mincing as they go, haughty, with stretched- 
forth necks and wanton eyes, flirting with 
their handkerchiefs, and in general behav- 
ing themselves unseemly, it would be well 
for their fathers and mothers and husbands 
to take away all the bravery of their chains 
and lockets and wimples and fans and smell- 
ing-bottles and paniers and plumage, and 
shut them up to solitude and reflection till 
such time as they shall have learned decorum 
and dignity. 

But how closely had the stern old proph- 
et looked at the Jerusalem girls or ever he 
could have made out such a list of their fine 
clothes! Of which more anon. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SPRING COSTUMES. 


HE handsomest importation of French dress- 

es received for the spring shows stripes, bro- 
cades, and plain colors. The stripes are shaded 
in cameo design, tone upon tone, and are from an 
inch to half an inch wide. The brocades are in 
small leaf and vine patterns, showing two shades 
of one color, or else the figure is dark and the 
light ground is in contrast, as seal brown on 
cream-color, or blue on silver. The plain colored 
fabrics are twilled, or basket-woven, or in any 
tiny armure design. Gray and brown are the 
colors most largely imported at this season of the 
year, and there is a great deal of écru and cream- 
color. Two materials, one plain and the other 
figured, are used in most dresses in the manner 
now in vogue, viz., with plain silk for sleeves, 
lower skirt, and parts of the trimmings, while 
the basque and over-skirt are brocaded or 
striped. 

THE NEW BASQUES. 

The new basques are long, simply shaped 
cuirasses, fitting as smoothly as a glove by the 
help of the long whalebones that extend to the 
end oftheseams. The plainness of these basques, 
that ladies now complain of, is relieved by an 
abundance of trimming. Down the front and 
the middle of the back there is invariably some 
arrangement of pleats, bands, folds, or collar, 
and in many instances the edge of the basque— 
hitherto so plainly finished by piping—is adorn- 
ed with rich fringe, lace, or pleating. Shoulder 
seams are still made short and high. The long 
side forms continue in favor, as they give the 
long-waisted slender appearance now sought aft- 
er. Front darts are very short, making the bust 
appear low. The standing English collar is 
higher than it has ever been worn before. The 
turned-down collars are broad behind and round- 
ed in front, or else square-cornered in Byron 
shape. Buttons are small and of the dress ma- 
terials, or else they are covered with the repped 
silk used for trimming. The coat sleeves are 
very close fitting, and have small, simply shaped, 
neat-fitting cuffs. Instead of fullness being add- 
ed below the waist in the back of basques, the 
edge of the basque is slashed at intervals, and 
fan pleatings are set in. 


OVER-SKIRTS. 


Over-skirts abound, and instead of being di- 
minished, they almost conceal the lower skirt, 
and in many cases are longer and wider than the 
close plain skirt worn under them, and of which 
only a part of the flounce on each side is shown. 
The front and sides cling as closely as they now 
do, and are often cut bias, or else are arranged 
in diagonal shape; indeed, sometimes the whole 
over-skirt appears to be cut bias. The back is 
slightly bouffant, and has set drapery almost to 
the end. This is sometimes arranged on long 
tapes, with several fastenings on each tape, as 
described last week ; in other dresses of rich ma- 
terial there is one long careless-looking and soft 
puff sewed in shape down the back nearly to the 
end, and made graceful by being cut bias. Fa- 
cings, knife pleatings, and fringe trim the over- 
skirts of silk or wool dresses; lace is much used 
on grenadines and net over dresses. 

New polonaises are the long plain habit gar- 
ments we have already described, and, like the 
new over-skirts, almost conceal the dress skirt 
beneath them. 


NEW WOOLEN SUITS. 


Among the first suits to be donned in the spring 
are the soft wool fabrics, trimmed with silk. Thus 
a dark cameo-striped brown twilled wool dress 
has a basque and long over-skirt, trimmed with 
alternate saw-teeth of the wool and of seal brown 
silk. Another of French gray armure has a basque 
and deep apron over-skirt, merely faced on the 
edges, and stitched by machine. These long over- 
skirts are not caught up high on the sides, but, 
after being draped, are almost as long on the 
sides as in frontand behind. De bége suits have 
plain brown sleeves, with striped basques and 
over-skirts. The side pleating is of the striped 
fabric, arranged to show a certain stripe on top 
of each pleat. 

SILK SUITS. 

The handsomest silk suits have brocaded over 
dresses, while the inexpensive summer silks are 
in shaded stripes. An elegant dress of brown 
brocaded on cream-color has a plain brown silk 
skirt, with a scant brocaded flounce in which are 
fan-shaped groups of knife pleating of the plain 
brown silk. The deep over-skirt of brocade has 
wide leaf passementerie and fringe on the edge. 
The brocaded basque has a double Byron collar 
—one of plain and the other of brocaded silk— 
while the plain brown sleeves have brocaded cuffs 
edged with knife pleating of the plain silk. Oth- 
er brocaded silks of two colors have two knife 
pleatings placed together as trimming, one pleat- 
ing of each color in the brocade. A brown striped 








silk is trimmed with shell ruches that show fa- 
cing of pale blue silk at the top, and of dark seal 
brown plain silk below. Very large bows of 
doubled silk are placed on the sides and back of 
over-skirts. ; 

ECRU OVER DRESSES. 

Ecru and cream-color have so long been in fa- 
vor for summer wear that it seems difficult to 
give them up, hence merchants have brought out 
a novelty for these pale buff over dresses that 
accompany so many colors, and are becoming 
alike to blondes and brunettes. This novelty is 
écru Spanish lace in the pretty and inexpensive 
blonde figures that we have had in black Spanish 
laces. The ample basque or sacque and the long 
round over-skirt are of écru net in leaf or rose 
pattern, trimmed with rows of insertion, and ful- 
ly gathered ruffles of the écru lace in designs 
matching the ground of the over-skirt. Bows of 
cream-colored silk drape the skirt and ornament 
the basque. These are to be worn over brown, 
black, blue, or purple silk or velvet skirts, The 
fashion of using dark bows on these light dresses 
is passée, There are cream and white striped 
Algerienne stuffs for over dresses to be worn at 
the sea-side. The basque has sleeves of cream- 
colored silk, and the trimming is three or four 
ruffles of cream-colored lace. Polonaises are 
made up very richly but plainly in these delicate- 
tinted fabrics. 

SPANISH MANTILLAS. 


The Spanish mantilla, so graceful and becom- 
ing, is imported in the creamy Spanish laces. They 
drape the body like a mantle, and are drawn up 
in a cap crown that covers the top of the head, 
and is ornamented by a large Alsacian bow of 
cream-colored silk, These are to be worn during 
the summer at the watering-places. White Span- 
ish lace is also used for these mantillas, and or- 
namented with striped blue and white bows. 


COLORED GRENADINES. 


It is said that dark green, blue, and brown 
grenadine dresses will be fashionably worn in the 
summer, though of course not to the exclusion 
of the favorite black grenadine. These come in 
lace-like stripes and blocks like those described 
for solid black. One French model is of myrtle 
green striped grenadine, trimmed with side pleat- 
ing of the same, striped at intervals with silver 
braid, and ruffled with lace of the same dark myr- 
tle shade, The apron is in three diagonal draper- 
ies, has much pleating on the sides, and bias puffs 
behind. 


BRILLIANTINES, MOHAIRS, ALPACAS, ETC, 


There is always a demand for glossy black 
goods, which shed dust, and are therefore the 
most economical for daily wear. Of these the 
finest is the Grand Opera brilliantine, which is al- 
most as lustrous as silk in its appearance, and 
by no means to be confounded with ordinary al- 
pacas, retaining its color and gloss to the last 
shred. The price ranges from 75 cents to $1 50 
a yard. The mohair of the same brand is also 
very silky, but heavier, and costs from 50 cents 
to $1, while the Grand Opera alpaca, which takes 
rank among the best alpacas in market, ranges 
even lower in price. All of these goods are made 
up prettily with self trimmings, which should not 
be too elahorate. 


PACIFIC PERCALES. 


The French percales are so closely imitated by 
American manufacturers that the eye does not 
readily detect the difference, and are sold at 20 
cents a yard. They are found in various shades, 
in arabesque, plaid, striped, and mottled patterns. 
Fine white and écru French percales are shown 
in lace patterns, both blocks and stripes, inter- 
spersed with dots and figures. 


BATISTE DRESSES. 


Fresh summery-looking toilettes are made of 
the gay batistes, striped with old blue or pink and 
white, and trimmed with wide Italian Valenciennes 
lace of creamy color. Sometimes the gay Roman 
stripes appear in these dresses, and the bows 
used for looping are then of Roman ribbon. In 
making these transparent fabrics, and, indeed, any 
lawn dress, it is best to have the lower skirt of 
white Swiss or book muslin, and ruffle it with the 
lawn. The figures of the over-skirt are then 
brought into better relief on the white under- 
skirt. The aprons of all lawn dresses are pret- 
tier for being made bias, especially when the pat- 
tern is striped. 

OXFORD SUITS. 


The Oxford linens, which are all cotton, are 
very similar to those worn last summer, but the 
preference for these wash dresses is in striped 
patterns of quaint colors, such as black, pink, and 
white together, or else gray with blue, or blue with 
buff. The trimmings are side pleatings, some of 
which are bias, while others are straight. The 
shirring so much used last summer is very little 
seeri now. 

EVENING DRESSES. 


Satin striped Chambéry gauzes made up with 
satin of the same color are shown for eveni 
dresses. The corsage is pointed in front, a 4 
has a basque behind. The neck is cut low in a 
point behind and before, and is quite high on the 
shoulders. The back is laced. The sleeves are 
a single bias fold. The deep apron of the over- 
skirt is cut bias, or else is in two diagonally 
draped scarfs edged with Spanish blonde lace or 
with wide netted fringe. 

Evening wraps are mantles of creamy white 
Sicilienne, trimmed with wide white braid, in 
which gold threads are wrought, and edged with 
cream-colored Spanish lace. 


SACQUES AND MANTLES, 


Wraps for the spring are both sacque and 
mantle shapes, and sometimes it is difficult to 
class these composite garments, Among the 





simple yet most stylish wraps are dark camel’s- 
hair sacques, seal brown or myrtle green, trimmed 
with wide braids of the same color edged with 
narrow silver braid. The fashion of having long 
fronts to the sacque is carried to the extreme, as 
they now reach nearly to the foot of the dress. 
There are also many long sacques straight around 
the edge. The sleeves are half-flowing, with 
square cuffs. The mantles resemble Dolmans, 
but do not droop so deeply on the sides. Silk is 
the material preferred for such wraps, but Si- 
cilienne and cashmere are also used. A broad 
fold which is formed of ten or twelve narrow 
lapping folds is used for heading the rich fringes 
and laces used for trimming these mantles. Wide 
silk galloon is employed for the same purpose. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBie, & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; and 
Evans, Peake, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue wife of Senator CuristTIancy, of Michi- 

n, is the subject of pleasant allusion. The 

incinnati Commercial says that she “has let 
millions of dollars slip through her fingers, and 
has long been a young lady of note.’? Upon 
which the Detroit Tribune adds, *‘ Ay, and of 
title likewise, for the Senator’s bride was for 
many years a countess in the Treasury Depart- 
ment.’ 

—A. W. VENABLE, who died at Oxford, North 
Carolina, a few days since, was a Presidential 
elector in 1832 and 1836, and was in Congress 
from North Carolina from 1847 to 1853. His fa- 
ther and six uncles had served in the war of in- 
dependence. 

—The Rev. Dr. Lorimer, of Boston, tells a 
story that while in Kentucky he was invited to 
perform a marriage ceremony, and rode ten or 
twelve miles through mud and rain to unite the 
pair. At the conclusion of the ceremony the 
mother of the bride offered Dr. Lonmmer a filled 
wine-glass, which he declined, and said, ‘‘ You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself, madam, for of- 
fering these young people that which may ulti- 
mately work their ruin.’”” The woman, placing 
her arms akimbo, said: ‘‘ Look h’yar, Mr. meee 
er, you kim to marry this yar couple. You’ve 
married this yar couple. Now git!” 

—Mr. Epwarp NELSON was wounded to some 
purpose. In youth he served under Lord Net- 
son. Recently he died. He was a midshipman 
at the taking of the Cape of Good Hope, where 
he received a wound in the leg while in charge 
of a yen | party. This necessitated amputa- 
tion of the leg, and for the loss of that member 
he for over seventy years drew a pension. It is 
seldom that the momentary pang of a stray bul- 
let brings such continuous comfort for seventy 
years as it did to the defunct. 

—Chancellor Runyon, of New Jersey, has for 
many years taught a Bible class in St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church, Newark. 

—The Rev. WILLIAM H. MILBURN goes to Eu- 
rope this month on a lecturing tour, to be ab- 
sent until the autumn. 

—The name of CHaRLEs Simeon is still a force 
in England. A gentleman in that country has 
ag left $250,000 to further the evangelical cause 

n the Established Church. He has given it to 
the trustees of the late CHaRLEs SrmEon, to be 
used by them in purchasing livings which will 
be filled by a ministers only. 

—Like most of the great artistes of the world, 
CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN’S success came from the 
humblest beginnings. Very early in life she 
directed the choir of what was formerly known 
as the “‘ Cockerel” Church, in Boston. This was 
at the time when RaLpoH WaLpDo Emerson, then 
a young man and unknown, was a colleague of 
the Rev. Dr. Wark, this having been his only 
pastoral charge. It was little thought then that 
the modest young preacher and the unknown 
young singer in the choir, at a salary of prob- 
ably three dollars per week, would become so 
famous all over the world. 

—Mrs. SWISSHELM gives vent to a practical 
thought in the way of true piety when she says, 
‘We need a religion which means sixteen ounces 
of sugar for a pound, and no sand in it.’’ 

—At the WasHINGTOn’s birthday ball in Rich- 
mond Miss ExizaBeTH Byrp NICHOLAS repre- 
sented Lady Sarau Farrrax, and in her pocket 
carried two letters from General WasHINGTON 
to that lady. 

—Meape’s statue of ErHan ALLEN, which has 
been contributed by the State of Vermont to the 
national collection of sculpture in Washington, 
has just been set up in the Capitol. Vermont's 
next contribution will be a statue of ex-Senator 
COLLAMER, which PRESTON Powgrs is now mak- 
ing in Florence. 

—The Rev. George W. Coan, who has lately 
returned from Ooroomeea, where he has labored 
as a missionary for twenty-six years, is visiting 
various _— of the country, and describing, in 
pee; vivid and graphic language, the manners 
and customs of the ple, their social life, and 
the progress and influence of missions and 
schools. 

—Mr. Roger Lyon Jongs, of Liverpool, died 
recently, leaving bequests ranging from $25,000 
to $150,000 each to fifty-four medical and relig- 
ious institutions of that city. 

—Colonel Henry A. Rutiepas, of Jackson- 
ville, Alabama, is the only living representative 
of two of the signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. He is the grandson of Epwarp 
RurLepes and of ARTHUR MIDDLETON. 

—The Princess TrouBetTzKor is one of the 
notable women of Paris. A Russian by birth, 
she has lived many years in Paris. Her recep- 
tions are attended by the most distinguished 
people of the day—literary, artistic, and diplo- 
matic. Quick-witted, accomplished, inquisitive, 
she finds out most of what goes on in the polit- 
ical world, has an ear in every camp, a hand in 
every game. She was in favor with the French 
court under the Empire, and is still an intimate 
friend of the Empress. She was incessantly with 
M. Turers while the old man was disporting 
himself on the pinnacle of power, gravely flank- 
ed by his wife, who finds it so impossible to be 
resigned to the loss of the place from which they 
have ie ge She is just as intimate now with 
the Elysée and its present occupants. Happily 
she is neither ambitious nor intriguing, and she 
is a general favorite. Having married her daugh- 
ter to Prince Paut Demrporr, of San Donato, 
with an income of some £160,000 a year, she has 
resided principally in Paris since the conclusion 








of the war. She has been known to attend the 
commemorative service for the late Emperor in 
the morning, pay a visit to GamMBeTta in the 
afternoon, and dine in the evening with one of 
the leading chiefs of the Legitimist party, equal- 
ly welcome and equally wide awake at each 
place, and carrying away with her from each a 
fresh gleaning of facts respecting the doings and 
sayings of each of the respective camps. 

—Mr. Caar_es O’Conor appeared in the Su- 
preme Court a few days since, and manifested all 
the mental and personal vigor and astuteness of 
his best days. It is seldom that a gentleman 
who has read his own obituary in all the public 
journals of the land should in a few weeks have 
the pleasure of rising from his cerements and 
engaging in the most active forensic displays at 
the bar. 

—WINFIELD Scott KIMBALL, who was body- 
guard to General Scorr in the Mexican war, and 
whose father served under the same officer in 
the war of 1812, has just died at Boston from the 
—_ of an accident on the Boston and Albany 
road. 

—Mrs. James B. Coieate, of New York, has of- 
fered to give $35,000 to endow the New London 
(New Hampshire) Literary and Scientific Insti- 
tution, on condition that $30,000 more are raised. 

—A young American lady who has had the 
rare privilege of taking a stroll with the poet 
TENNYSON, writes to a friend that ‘‘it seriously 
affected the romance of the situation when he 
paused during the walk to scratch his back 
against a gate post.’’ 

—The Agassiz Memorial Fund amounts to 
$310,673 99. The trustees of the fund state that 
they will now be enabled to carry out Professor 
AGassiz’s idea for the arrangement of a museum. 

—Professor ConeN StTvuaktT, who at the Con- 
ference of the Evangelical Alliance held in this 
city in 1874 represented the Reformed Church 
of Holland, has collected about $1800 for the 
Holland church in New York city, $400 of which 
area gift from the King of Holland. On the last 
Sunday in January another collection was taken 
up in Amsterdam for the same purpose. 

—A remarkable youth is James MARTIN WILL- 
1aMs, of Boonville, Missouri. Though only four 
years old, his memory enables him to tell the 
names of all the planets, their characteristics, 
their distance from the sun, and position in the 
heavens. He can repeat whole chapters in the 
Bible. The first indication of this faculty came 
to his parents in this way: They are religious 
people, and each morning read from the Script- 
ures before prayer. Shortly after the exercises 
one morning—several months ago—his mother 
was astonished to hear him repeating, word for 
word, the lines from the Bible which she had 
read an hour or so before. She called him to 
her, and found he could recite other portions 
of the book. She commenced teaching him his 
letters, and in an hour and a half he had learned 
the whole. He progressed with wonderful ra- 
pidity, and soon could spell. 

—The BuckneE t family, of Philadelphia, pre- 
fer to be their own executors rather than have 
their property distributed through the long and 
uncertain medium of probate courts. A few 
evenings since Mr. WILLIAM BUCKNELL invited 
to an entertainment the subscribers to the new 
and magnificent building of the Baptist Publica- 
tion Society. Dr. GrirFitH announced that the 
building had cost $50,000 more than supposed, 
and that there was a deficiency of $107,000, and 
that the BUCKNELL family and Crozer family, 
rather than have the building dedicated encum- 
bered with a debt, had paid the deficiency, each 
family paying half. It was a surprise party in- 
deed, and congratulatory addresses were made 
by Bishop Simpson, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the Rev. Dr. Dickinson, of Virginia, G. 
J. Jounson, of Illinois, and the president of the 
society, J. T. Howarp, Esq., of Connecticut. 

—The Doomsday- Book, just published in Lon- 
don, gives the name of every man in England 
who possesses an acre of her soil, covering every 
grade of proprietorship, from the mighty Duke 
of Northumberland, who possesses in a single 
county 181,000 acres, yielding, on an average, 
five dollars per acre, or the Duke of Devonshire, 
with 83,000 acres in Derbyshire alone, down to 
the owner of an acre villa lot. There are eight 
or nine boroughs in which the landlord is qud 
landlord absolute over a majority of electors, 
but no division of a county is in that position, 
the nearest approach to it being the case of the 
Duke of Northumberland, whose colossal prop- 
erty, besides being greater than that of any sin- 
gle man, is almost concentrated in the county 
which bears his name—a visible aggregation of 
power which accidentally or consciously has in 
most families been avoided. But it is still pain- 
fully evident that in most counties a few families 
are so largely endowed that they could veto any 
selection for Parliament, and so long as their 
tenants obey them, agree in ordinary if not ex- 
traordinary times on any member. In North- 
umberland, to take a single instance, twenty-six 

entlemen could prohibit any thing like abso- 

lute free election. They own half the 1,220,000 
acres in the county. 

—The personal appearance as well as differ- 
ence in style and manner of the two United 
States Senators from California is thus sketched 
by one of those wonderful men who pervade 
Washing ton during the sessions of Congress, 
and send pleasant reading to newspapers in oth- 
er cities: ‘“‘Among all the gentlemen filling 
those Senatorial chairs there is not one attract- 
ing more attention than the bachelor from Cali- 
fornia, Senator Boots. His erect figure and 
dignified carriage give him an air of distinction ; 
his perfect complexion, soft brown hair, and 
pleasant smile make him decidedly handsome; 
and then, if you know him, you will find an add- 
ed charm in the low, rich voice and courtly man- 
ner which are so eminently his own. He makes 
but few speeches, yet those few carry weight, 
and he commands a degree of pleased attention 
which is never accorded to his colleague, Sena- 
tor Sarcent. Senator Boorn rises quietly and 
stands easily ; he never hurries in speech or man- 
ner; but Senator Sarcent occupies his chair 
under protest; he is never happy unless he is on 
his feet; but while sitting he restlessly watches 
for an opportunity to speak, and even while 
writing you can see his ears are alert to catch 
any excuse for dashing off his eyeglasses and 
springing up like a jack-in-the-box. Then he 
always snarls and aggravates; there isn’t a bit 
of calmness in his composition, in the physical 
or mental. He brushes his hair the wrong way, 
and he rubs against every body’s pet prejudices, 
while his words tumble out in such haste that 
all his speech is a sputter.” 
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Insertions for Lingerie. 
Wrought Guipure, Lace 
Stitch, and Point Lace 
Braid.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tue insertion Fig. 1 is work- 
ed on a Swiss muslin founda- 
tion, which is cut away after 
the embroidery is finished. 
Transfer the design to linen, 
baste on Swiss muslin, and run 
on open-work point lace braid 
along the edge. For the bars 
and circles, which are worked in 
interwoven button-hole stitch, 
run the Swiss muslin with 
thread, going back and forth, 
overcast these threads first on 
one side with button-hole stitch- 
es of medium-sized thread, and 
work a second row of button- 
hole stitches in the opposite 
direction, always passing the 


sc. (single crochet) of red silk, 
paying no attention to eight 
rounds on the upper straight 
edge for the slit. 2d round 
(with black silk)—1 sec. on 
each st. in the preceding round, 
and working also along the 
slits always alternately 2 sc. 
on each of the free edge st., 
1 sc. on the following netted 
st., and on the upper straight 
edge of the netting 1 se. on 
each st. 8d round (with white 
silk).—Along the slits and on 
the upper edge of the purse 
work 1 sc. on each se. in the 
preceding round, but on the 
upper edge at the same time 
fasten in two steel bars fur- 
nished with balls on the ends, 
which are joined by means of 
a chain and ring. Below the 
slits edge the purse all around 
needle through the button-hole Fig. 2.—Borper or TowE, Fic. 1.—VENETIAN Emprovery. as follows: Always alternate. 





without changing the number of stitches. The square pieces 
on the outside of the purse, the design and full size of ‘which 
are shown by Fig. 2, are worked on perforated board ; the heart 
and diamond are worked with red silk, and the other two figures 
with: black silk. The squares are edged alternately with red 
and black silk in cross stitch. After finishing this embroidery, 
fill the squares with point Russe stitches of white silk, furnish 
the perforated board with a lining of red silk, and finish the 
outer edge with button-hole stitches of white silk, catching the a 
lining at the same time; on these button-hole stitches work 
another row of close button-hole stitches with black silk. Baste 
the embroidered pieces on the netting at the sides, forming a 
triangle, letting always three rows of holes in the netting pro- 
ject on the under edge, and fasten them with button-hole stitch- 
es of white silk, always alternately working one stitch on the 
third following black button-hole stitch, and then carrying on 
the thread underneath the next stitch of the netting. To join 





















































Fig. 1.—Insertion ror Lincerte.—Wroveut GuiIrvrE the netted pieces, lay them together, and in the Ist round always a 
g. 2. NSE ds NGERIE. 3 » ar " . ou® 9 — Ing OK IGERIE. —Por » 
AND Lace Srircu. fasten together 2 st. of the foundation opposite each other with 2 Fig. 2.—Insertion vor Lincerte.—Port Lack Brain 


AND Lace Stitcn. 






































stitches worked previously. 
For each picot lying loose 
on the Swiss muslin in the 
second row work four chain 
stitches, the first of which is 
looped through the last but- 
ton-hole stitch, and the fol- 
lowing three always through 
the preceding chain stitch. 
After finishing the embroid- 
ery, work the wheels and 
lace stitches, and cut away * : 
the Swiss muslin on the Fig. 2.—Empromwery ror Matcu-Sare. 
wrong side. 

For the insertion Fig. 2 transfer the outlines of the design to linen, 
baste on it Brussels tulle, and run on narrow point lace braid along 
the outlines, fastening it on the edge to the tulle with fine stitches 
of white thread. Fill the small squares alternately with an applica- 
tion of star-shaped figures composed of medallion point lace braid, 
and with lace stitches and wheels of fine thread. The edge of the 
insertion is finished with woven picots. 


Embroidered Match-Safe, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus safe is of carved wood in the 
shape of a small sled, and is covered 
with Russia leather. The small box 
in the centre is lined with silver 
paper, and is designed for hold- 
ing the matches. It is fur- 
nished with a lid orna- 
mented in the middle 
with application em- 
broidery on brown Fe 
velvet. Cut the appli- * 
cation figures of perfora- 
ted board from Fig. 2, and 
fasten them on the foundation 
with point Russe and knotted 
stitches of blue silk. Work the 
spikes with écru silk in chain stitch 
and point Russe, and work the ribbon 


ly two double crochet on the 
next netted st., at the same 
time catching the two rounds 
crocheted with red and black 
silk, one picot, consisting of 
five chain stitches and 1 sc. 
on the first of these. Set on 
tassels of steel beads and 
steel grelots on the bottom 
and sides, as shown by the 
illustration. 


Foundation for Bags.—Cross Stitch Embroidery. 
Work the foundation on canvas with zephyr worsted in the colors 
given in the description of symbols. 


Embroidered Towel, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus white linen towel is trimmed with a border in Venetian em- 
broidery, and consists of a piece of linen forty- 
four inches long and twenty-seven inches wide, 
which is ornamented with a row of hem. 
stitching on the sides. The ends are 
trimmed with a border in the design 
shown by Fig. 2. Having transferred 
the design to the material, run the 
outlines with embroidery cotton, 
and for the bars stretch the 
thread back and forth, and 
cover it with button-hole 
stitches. Edge the de- 
sign figures with 
button-hole stitch- 
es, and cut away 
the material on the 
wrong side, as shown by 
the illustration. On the 
under edge of the towel draw 
out the crosswise threads for 

the fringe. 


Embroidered and Knotted 







Fig. 1.—Purse.—Nettine, Crocuet, 
Cross Stitcu, anp Pornt Russe 
Emprowery.—[See Fig. 2.] 






with blue silk in half-polka stitch. -BXBs " uaeh BagiPrGd gree Le” Bathing Towel, Figs. 1 and 2. 
The sides of the box are furnished Pn E2233 SLU figs 20 >F Tus towel is made of écru Turk- 
with sand-paper for lighting the : at a wn Re oz 
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0 White; ® Red. —_ yal along the slits is turned down on 

the wrong side and hemmed. The 
points thus formed are filled with diamonds worked in 
knotting with double zephyr worsted. For each diamond 
knot worsted threads eleven inches and a quarter long, 
laid double, into the 
outer edge of each 
point at regular in- 
tervals, for_ knotting 
threads. The knot- 
work consists of dou- 
ble knots, which are 
transposed, and form 
a net-like design. 
Each double knot is 
worked with four 
ends, and consists of 
one left and one right 
knot. The - middle 
two ends, which are 
used for foundation 
threads, are always 
held with the fourth 
and fifth fingers of 
the left hand while 
forming each double 
knot. For the left 
knot lay the first end 
loosely over the foun- 


‘ , © od, 8 , 
Tne foundation of this purse con- Fann: a nel ea 


sists of two oblong pieces worked in (lightest), ® 2d (dark- 
netting with red saddler’s silk, and 4, Green; @ Black. 
joined by means of 
crocheted rounds of 
red, black, and white 
silk. Square pieces 
of perforated board, 
embroidered in cross 
stitch and point Russe 
with red and “black 
silk, trim the outside 
of the purse; on the 
corners of these 
squares tassels of 
steel beads are fast- 
ened, Handles, rings, 
and chain of sieel. 
Begin each netted 
piece with a founda- 
tion of 2 st. (stitch), 
and going back and 
ferth on these work 
45 rounds over a steel 
knitting-needle. . To 
the 15th round widen 
always 1 st. at the end 
of every round, work- 
ing two knots on the 


‘OUN , 4 ° - ‘ C228 XB blue zephyr worsted in chain, half- 

‘ arene Per Ng us 350 fe Fig. 2.—Patrern For polka, and knotted stitch. The un- 

Purse.—Netting, Crochet, =...) Exsrowrty. & Purse, Fic. 1. _ der edge is slashed an inch and three- 

Cross Stitch, and Point Russe D we ti s Description of Sym- quarters deep at intervals of three 

Embroidery.—Figs. land 2. holes tit Gletteen, S bols; @ Black ; inches and a quarter, and the mate- 
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l . : - . N dation threads to the 
ast st. over the nee- Fig. 1.—Emprow:rep AND iN \ \ , RY right side, so that it 
Ghe."}> The ete Ksorrep Baruixc Towet. : Fig. 1.—Emprowerep TowEL. _— forms a loop at the 

are worked [See Fig. 2.] Fig. 2.—Frince ror Batuinc Towet, Fic. 1.—Knor-Work. [See Fig. 2.] left side, and hold it 
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between the thumb and forefinger 

of the left hand. Pass the fourth 
end over the first end, then urider- 
neath the foundation threads 
through the loop formed previously 
from the under to the upper side, 
draw the two twisted threads tight, 
and push the knot to within three- 
quarters of an inch from the edge 
of the point. The right knot is 
worked in a similar manner, but in 
the opposite direction. Begin the 
diamond, adding one thread each 
from the knotting threads at the 
left and right to the middle two 
threads in the hollow of the point, 
which serve for foundation threads, 
and work one double knot. In the 
2d round work two double knots, 
using the next two ends on both Fig. 1.—Gray 
sides of the point for each double CASHMERE SLEEVE. 
knot. In the 8d-6th rounds the 
double knots are always increased 
by one, and in the 7th-11th rounds 
their number is gradually 
diminished to one. After 
finishing the knot-work, al- 
ways tie twelve threads to- 
gether, as shown by the 
illustration, and cut the ends 






































closing. Bretelles of pleated Swiss 
muslin edged with lace are sewed 
to the belt, as shown by the illus- 
tration. The apron is trimmed 
with bows or >ink silk ribbon. 





VENICE POINT. 

HE rich and involved patterns 
of the lace which is called 
Venice point show the first step 
out of those geometrical circles, 
lines, and triangles which were 
the primitive form of the lace 
manufacture. These it was which 
had flourished in its first noble- 
household stage. Wheels and 
rounds and little semicircles and 
diamonds and squares of every 
size and combination had kept in 
strictest regularity the first foot- 
steps of the point coupé. It took 
nearly a century, much 
mechanical improvement, 
and some decadence in 
true artistic qualities be- 
fore the delicate fabrics 
of Brussels, on their still 
more delicate réseau 
ground, which is like a 
piece of embroidered mist, 


Breakfast Cap of 


ay Hy gotinto being. Nothing 
Swiss Muslin and Pink eS Wi ly prety = S ‘aa 
Gros Grain Ribbon. a AD y in the robust needle-work 
Tue front of this cap is aN Mi ’ of earlier ages. It was 
made of stiff lace wired on AY ; 


made to last forever, and 
for centuries some of it 
has lasted ; nor does there 
seem any reason why a 
piece of well-wrought geo- 
metrical lace, or of that 
wonderful point de Venise 
en relief, of which a gon- 
dola might be made, so 
strong is it, with its tiers 
upon tiers of stitches, and 
its ribs of massive outline 
like the beams of a ship, 
should not last forever. 
The lighter kinds of point 


the edge, and bound with 
pink ribbon. A three-cor- 
nered piece of Swiss muslin, 
measuring ten inches and a 
half on the straight sides, is 
sewed on the back edge of 
the front. The Swiss mus- 
lin is bordered on the outer 
edge, excepting the top, with 
lace half an inch wide, and 
with a side-pleating of Swiss 
muslin an inch and a quar- 
ter wide edged with lace, and 
is laid in pleats on the up- 
eo Peg ge Begone es Venise, how ever, might 
ys g pe ave been wrought by 
nered piece of Swiss muslin . : Ra SY Wo ) ; Venus herself, that Aph- 
is covered with side-pleated P : re ¥ ; = : rodite who came out of the 
ruffles of Swiss muslin edged wy” ‘al sea, and perhaps brought 
with lace, and with: loops fi ws < them with her for aught 
and ends of pale pink gros we can tell, with all their 
grain ribbon two inches and tangled recollections of 
a half wide. sea-weed and shells, and 
Sleeves, Figs. 1~6. es _ feathery growths that 
Fig. + tiais Ceiba Fig. 5.—Brown Tarreta \ War ad ci sees / afer Poggi 
SLeeve, trimmed with a SLEEVE. what icy regularity of the 


Fig. 4.—Srret Brive 


Fig. 3.—Pruxe Java SLEEVE. 


FaILLE SLEEVE. 


Apron For Girt FRoM 2 Fig. 6.—Btack Gros 
Vésbe Gin GRAIN SLEEVE. 







































pleating of gray gros 
grain, and furnished 
with a cuff and bands 
of black velvet and 
buttons. 

Fig. 2—Mavuve 
Serce Sieeve. The 
trimming consists of 
side-pleated ruffles of 
the material, which 
are bound narrow 
with brown velvet, a 
euff of velvet, and 
bows of velvet and 
gros grain. 

Fig. 3.—PRUNE 
Fare Sieve, trim- 
med with a ruffle of 
the material, with 
folds, bands, and rolls 
of prune velvet, puffs 
of white Swiss mus- 
lin, and bows. 

Fig. 4.—STEEL 
Buve VELVET SLEEVE, 
trimmed with box- | ne 
pleated ruffles and — 
folds of black gros 
grain. 
| } ‘iy sal Fig. 5—Brown 
te ‘i alii i, Tarreta SLeeve,trim- 
iy med with puffs and a 

"nm , side-pleated ruffle of 
the material, folds 
anda side-pleated ruf- 
fle of silk in a darker 

i; Shade, and passemen- 
ny | é ij, terie. 
‘h Fig. 6.— Biack 
Gros Grain SLEEVE, 
trimmed with a ruffle, 
bands and bows of 
the material, folds 
and a binding of vel- 
vet, and buttons. 


ui 


Apron for 
Girl from 2 to 4 
Years old. 


Tus apron consists 
of a breadth thirteen 
inches and _ three. 
quarters long and six- 
ty-four inches wide, 
which is run in nar- 
row tucks on the un- 
der-edge. It is gath- 
ered on the upper 
edge, and set on a 
belt furnished with a Fig. 2.—Piatn anp Srripep Brre Crora Drerss.—Front.—[See Fig, 1.) 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I1., Figs, 11-18, 


AN 
. NIQY 


Fig. 1.—Piats anp Srrirep Bure CiotH Dress.—Bacx.—([See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs, 11-13, button and loop for 
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geometrical patterns, there is a whole sea-story 
in the Venetian designs. Mrs. Bury Palliser tells 
a pretty legend of how a young fisherman on 
the lagunes brought to his betrothed, as she sat 
working her punti on the marble steps of some 
landing-place, a bit of the delicate white sea-weed 
called mermaid’s lace, and how she wondered and 
puzzled over it, and at last shaped it into her 
work, and made its tangles the foundation of a 
new development. 





HALF CONFESSIONS. 


Wao it is I met at eve, 

With winsome face and simple dress, 
Who it is I'd never leave, 

I will not tell, but you may guess. 


Who it is that whispers low, 
With glances shy that look a yes, 
Who it is that says not no, 
I will not tell, but you may guess. 


Who it is with blushing cheek 
And tell-tale eyes that still confess 

Love for me she will not speak, 
I will not tell, but you may guess. 


Who it is that lets me kiss 

Her snow-drop hand, her golden tress, 
Who it is makes all my bliss, 

TI will not tell, but you may guess. 


Who it is will be my wife 
When once I win her word to bless, 
Who'll be mine, my own for life, 
I will not tell, but you may guess. 
Mary CowpEn CLARKE. 





A PIECE OF PRESUMPTION. 


VERY body knew that the Belleschevaux 
were an old family, with lands and stocks, to 
which they seemed to have acquired such a pre- 
scriptive right that it never crossed any body’s 
mind that Providence had any right to take them 
away. And great was every bocy’s consternation 
when Providence exercised the right, and Mr. 
Belleschevaux, having fallen over in a fit, was 
found to have left his estate insolvent; and every 
body wondered, and every body pitied, and nobody 
helped. Those who had partaken of the Belles- 
chevaux’ bounty, had sat at their table, slept un- 
der their roof, been relieved, prospered, flatter- 
ed by the Belleschevaux, called and condoled, but 
asked no leading questions. Perhaps it would 
have been like presumption to offer help there. 
At any rate, they didn’t presume. And perhaps 
Mrs. Belleschevaux’s stately manner made it im- 
possible. And so, when every thing was settled, 
and she could see what there was before them, 
she found nothing left but the little disregarded 
dower.she had brought with her. The family 
mansion, with its ancient splendor, its woods and 
gardens, was sold to upstarts who had never heard 
the name of Belleschevaux, and the family moved 
into a cottage, which in a year or two they made 
beautiful with vines and shrubs. 

Of course Louise Belleschevaux, with her spirit, 
was not content with life in that cottage on her 
mother’s dower, with the children yet to be launch- 
ed upon the world. She had been taught, simply 
as a matter of fact, that they were of noble de- 
scent; and the best way to prove nobility, she de- 
cided, in this country, where work was honorable, 
was to earn it over again. “In old times you 
fought for it, now you work for it,” she said; 
“and I shall take the first situation that offers.” 
The poor child had an idea that situations went 
about begging to be taken, and it was only when 
a six months’ search enlightened her that she ac- 
cepted a chance as teacher’ of music and painting 
in an establishment employing some dozen other 
teachers, 

To say:that Louise Belleschevaux did not re- 
gard this as a degradation of the dignity of her 
name would be untrue, and she would have been 
herself untrue to the traditions of her blood if 
she had not so regarded it. No Belleschevaux 
lady had ever yet dressed her own hair; a body- 
servant had always been an integral portion of 
a Belleschevaux gentleman; and here she was, 
waiting upon dunces for pay! But she had sense 
enough to know it would be worse degradation to 
sit down in idleness and make more scanty yet 
the household supplies; and she used to repeat 
daily to herself : 


“Who sweeps a floor as to God’s praise 
Makes that and the action fine;” 


and nobody ever knew what it cost her to sweep 
this floor, till the time when she laughed at the 
woes for which then she had no respect. 

Yet, after all, there was not much of the aris- 
tocrat in the little lady’s looks; her sonorous 
name—Henriette Désirée Louise Belleschevaux, 
her old Huguenot great-grandmother’s name— 
was more imposing than her appearance. She 
was a tiny woman, but perfect as tiny, with her 
faultless hands and feet, her shell-pink bloom, her 
delicate fi es, her lumi brown eyes, and 
her hair, whose braids sat upon her head as a 
gold crown might sit upon a queen’s; yet if you 

ked closer you saw her always erect, now so 
gracious, now so imperious, every inch of her a 
queen, But this discrowned queen was apt to 
lie perdve, unless it was necessary to assert her- 
self, and perhaps nobody but John Mowbray had 
ever come into open contact with her. 

He was the teacher of mathematics, which duty 
he assumed only while using all the time it left 
him for the study of his profession—a stalwart, 
well-knit fellow, with broad intellect stamped 
upon his face, who had worked his way through 
college, and apparently thought it no dishonor to 
work his way through life. Yet he knew the 
hardships of a teacher’s life; none better; and 
when he saw this little lady enter the school, he 
could not but feel a pang of pity to think of the 








unused path before her, and of the suffering from 
the dunces who were to play on her nerves as on 
the keyboard. There was something very win- 
ning about her gracious yet reserved manner, her 
calm smile; he thought he should like to make 
the way easier for her. He left on her desk, one 
morning as he went by, a single rose-bud, like a 
word of welcome. ‘ 

It was not the season with her of flowers in 
plenty ; it was long since she had had flowers in 
plenty; and this was a lovely one. She took it 
up eagerly, and when the bell tinkled she pinned 
it in her throat, with something of the color deep- 
ening her cheek. John Mowbray, seeing her 
through his glass door, could but think the little 
flower had brightened the path of the little feet 
that day. Some days afterward he laid, not one, 
but two or three stems in a cluster, on the desk 
again, taken from his own window garden that 
he tried to keep in bloom all the year round—a 
carnation, a bit of heliotrope, a white bud, a ge- 
ranium leaf. She looked up, as he passed, with 
a smile; they were so sweet, the sight of them, 
the breath of them, gave back the days when she 
was surrounded with them; she kept them with 
her all day, and took them home at night. As 
for the giver, it never occurred to her to remem- 
ber him; she had always had flowers, and here 
was some kind fate still bestowing them; John 
Mowbray was merely the servant of this fate. 
It seemed, though, as if the little flowers were in 
some sort a seal of benison upon her work ; she 
went about it with a better heart because of 
them. So for one week and another she took 
her seat at her desk, and every few days the pass- 
ing hand quietly laid before her the few blos- 
soms, or she found them there when she came— 
a single spray of salmon-colored geranium flow- 
ers ringed with the darkest pansies, just one 
splendid cactus blossom, to look at her like a red- 
fanged live creature, a score of the first deep vio- 
lets, a snowy calla full of those violets, a spike 
of creamy hyacinths, or, if there were not any 
blossoms out, a bunch of fragrant leaves. The 
ungrateful girl never thought for a moment about 
the way they reached her; it was so natural that 
she should have them; they came as a part of 
her belongings, and she gave a nod of thanks to 
John Mowbray, as she would to a waiter, and went 
her tiresome way, but made no complaint. 

But when the first term was half through, Mr. 
Mowbray was called away. The principal at- 
tended to his classes and bungled through his 
recitations, and he was gone three weeks. “I’m 
sure you miss your flowers,” said the old precep- 
tress; and all at once the perception of her in- 
debtedness crossed Louise—crossed her in an an- 
gry rush of feeling—she, a Belleschevaux, to be 
indebted for what had been hers in abundance 
from her cradle! When Mr. Mowbray came 
back, shaking hands with one and another, he 

used at her desk. “I was gone a great while, 

iss Belleschevaux,” said he. “But it is not 
every day one has a legacy, and—” 

“We are glad to have you back, Mr. Mowbray,” 
she said, as loftily as so small a thing could speak, 
evincing such pleasure as might be found in the 
return of blackboard and crayon, and not heed- 
ing the sprays of exquisite pink heather he laid 
before her. The sight of them, after their ab- 
sence, served to remind her that she no longer 
had the wide gardens and conservatories, and 
moreover that she owed to this school usher now 
the simple commonplaces of her old life. She 
never touched the heather, but let it lie and with- 
er for the janitor to sweep out. It was, however, 
only a few days before she found in the glass on 
her desk a cluster of little white Scotch roses ; 
the quick glance that saw them there was all the 
glance they had from her, and they too withered 
untouched. She was with these people, but not 
of them; she would not be placed on the level of 
such familiarity as the giving and taking of these 
flowers, and she would be the debtor of no such 
usurer as one who expects gratitude. She could 
live without this Mr. Mowbray’s flowers, and want- 
ed none of them. She heard it rumored that his 
legecy was so generous he would leave teaching 
and establish himself in his profession at once; 
she wished he would, and the sooner the better. 
It became more and more unpleasant to have him 
place the blossoms in her hand; she could not 
refuse them without rudeness, and rudeness had 
hitherto been foreign to the Belleschevauxes. 
She hated to thank him; if he had any ulterior 
design, any intention of thus expressing emotion 
toward her, the thing was doubly repugnant—one 
of these people daring to feel, much less express, 
any emotion toward her! Since the idea strack 
her she had really never given him a second look. 
She delayed reaching school till the last bell, and 
she paid no more attention to any flower she 
found, although, it must be confessed, that a 
bunch of lilies-of-the-valley cut her to the heart, 
and it would have been rapture to bury her face 
in them. 

“Do you know what Mr. Mowbray says of you ?” 
asked the confidential old preceptress once. 

“ How should I?” she answered, curtly. 

“ He says you are like a frozen jasmine flower.” 

“T would thank Mr. Mowbray not to make me 
a subject of remark,” said Miss Belleschevaux. 

“My dear,” said the other, “it will be silly to 
pursue that course with Mr. Mowbray; he is a 
rising man. And « young girl—” 

“TI do not care to hear any thing concerning 
him,” said Louise, gathering her exercises. 

“Ah, Miss Belleschevaux,” returned the old 
preceptress, laughing kindly, “you have yet to 
learn, and are going to make it a hard lesson, 
that all the worth of the world is not shut up in 
the Belleschevaux family !” 

It was only the next day that one of the girls— 
in that worshiping enthusiasm which many young 
ladies entertain toward certain teachers—brought 
an aibum to Miss Belleschevaux for her to write 
a verse on one of its pages. After she had com- 
plied with the request, Louise idly turned the 
pages, and her eye was caught by another verse: 





“She hath no scorn of common things, 

And though she seem of other birth, 

Round us her heart entwines and clings, 
And patiently she folds her wings, 

To tread the humble paths of earth.” 
Louise sighed as she read it; she wished she 
could do as much. “Mr. Mowbray copied that 
verse for me,” said the little maid; “ and, do you 
know, Miss Belleschevaux, he said it made him 
think of you.” 

Miss Belleschevaux shut the book with a 
snap. This was growing unbearable. She look- 
ed through the glass door at Mr. Mowbray, quiet- 
ly listening to algebraic demonstrations, and she 
felt it the rudest intrusion, the worst presump- 
tion—he who might have been her brother’s 
hired tutor, her father’s clerk, to be speaking 
and writing of her in this manner, to be present- 
ing her with flowers and following her with gal- 
lantries! She flung the morning’s flowers upon 
the floor, and when she came up from her singing 
class, still warm with her sense of wrong, it was 
the recess, and nobody but Mr. Mowbray was be- 
hind his glass door, and she walked boldly into 
the little den of the mathematics. “Mr. Mow- 
bray,” said she—and she had no idea it would be 
so hard—“I desire to have the respect of every 
gentlemaa connected with this institution.” 

“T am sure you have it, Miss Belleschevaux,” 
said he, gravely and politely. 

“T desire,” she repeated, “ the respect of every 
gentleman connected with this institution, and I 
want nothing more of them.” 

“T hardly understand you, Miss Belleschevaux,” 
said he. 

“T mean,” she said, finding it still more diffi- 
cult, “I want no more flowers.” 

“Oh, is that it?” he said, with his cool smile. 
“Certainly not. I thought they gave you pleas- 
ure. They shall not trouble you further.” 

“T don’t know why they should have troubled 
me at all!” she cried, hotly. 

“Nor I either,” said he. 

“ And I will not submit to such persecution— 
talking of me to this person and writing of me 
to that.” 

“Really, Miss Belleschevaux, I beg your par- 
don, but I am at a loss to understand—” 

“Very well, then. Only don’t do it any more !” 
she exclaimed. 

“Don’t do what ?” 

“Don’t make me a topic of conversation with 
the other teachers.” 

“T assure you, Miss Belleschevaux, I have nev- 
er done any thing of the kind.” 

“Tt is quite idle for you to say so when I know 
to the contrary. And be so goad as to write 
nothing more about me, either.” 

“Write about you? Upon my honor, Miss 
Belleschevaux, I am not aware that I ever wrote 
a word about you.” 

Miss Belleschevaux made an impatient move- 
ment. “It is of no use to talk about it; but 
when the preceptress repeats your words to me, 
and when Miss Varley brings her album with 
your writing in it, I have a right to insist upon 
no more of it. I don’t wish for any more expres- 
sions of admiration.” 

“ Ah, indeed !” said Mr. Mowbray. “ Pray al- 
low me to explain. Miss Varley brings a verse 
of her own selection to copy into her album, and 
asks of ‘whom it reminds me. Not having had 
the pleasure of this interview, I frankly say, of 
you—judging her to be suffering from one of her 
acute enthus'asms. For the rest, I do not re- 
member to have spoken of you.” 

“ But you have.” 

“T think not.” 

“You did. You said I was like a flower.” 

Mr. Mowbray smiled again. “ Yes, indeed,” he 
said. “I remember. The preceptress asks me 
if you do not resemble a flower yourself, a white jas- 
mine; and I reply, A frozen one. Iam sorry you 
have tortured such simplicities into such com- 
plexities. And so far from expressions of ad- 
miration—excuse me if I say that I do not admire 
you in the least.” And with a bow, Mr. Mowbray 
set open the glass door and struck his bell. 

So Miss Belleschevaux went down to her music- 
room, and sat there listening to the thrumming, 
but with her mind as far away as the east is from 
the west. It was dawning upon her that she had 
been guilty of a horrible absurdity, and she was 
burning with shame and In the light of 
her vanity she had tating siecle charity into 
gallantry, and she had insisted upon it that a man 
admired her when he assured her that he did not 
admire her in the least. She never would dare to 
look at him again. She felt her face hot up un- 
der her hair. How courteous and how cold he 
had been! No Belleschevaux gentleman could 
have conducted the interview better: it was he 
that was the patrician, and she—she had done 
dishonor to her blood! She would have given 
the world to leave the school: Mr. Mowbray had 
promised the principal to remain till spring. 
What an unblushing fool he had seen in her! 
And from that moment she thought of him as 
something very far from a fool—infinitely nobler 
thau herself; and one day she wished she had 
never seen him; the next, would have given a 
year’s life if he had never heard of her; and the 
day after, longed to show him she was not so bad 
as he thought. If Mr. Mowbray wanted redress, 
he was fast obtaining it, for Louise Belleschevaux 
was thinking altogether too much of him! 

She observed him now, from her desk, through 
the glass door. There was something very gentle 
and fine in his manner with those he taught; he 
was not so plain as she had supposed; rugged 
features, to be sure, but who could be plain with 
those great deep-set eyes and that smile? She 
listened when the door was ajar. He had a sin- 
gularly clear and penetrating voice. How lucid 
he made the problems!—she might have known 
something if Mr. Mowbray had been her teach- 
er. What now? Well, the Mowbrays might be 
as good as the Belleschevaux, and if they were 
not, were not all men equal before God? Miss 
Belleschevaux was becoming a little radical. She 





used to listen to him, too, talking on indifferent 
themes with the principal in the long recess, 
Well, she had wrought her fate, she must put it 
on and wear it; the patience she had used in ac- 
cepting poverty and work she must use in ac- 
cepting the disesteem of this one man in the 
world. So she plodded on her dreary path; and, 
as before, nobody knew what it cost her. There 
was no cheery good-morning now from any deep 
voice; there were no more flowers to brighten 
the day, to take to her mother and the children 
at night; yet if she missed them, she deserved it; 
she must make amends by brightening the day 
to those around her. And she did; and the girls 
began to say never any body taught like Miss 
Belleschevaux—she was just music itself—while 
the old preceptress assured them that “ blood al- 
ways tells.” . 

Thus through the long dark half of the au- 
tumn term, through the beginning of the winter, 
the dark days when life and gloom seemed one. 
There was little pleasure in the school, and home 
was so changed that there was little solace there. 
She was thoroughly dispirited; and more than 
once she might have been seen lingering after 
the rest at close of day, with her arms flung 
across the desk and her head fallen between 
them, abandoned to her tears. She was very 
unhappy, and she learned at last that she had 
brought it on herself, that her heart awoke too 
late, and the light that might have burned an 
eternal altar fire she had herself put out. She 
grew worn and thin; a sad smile played with the 
dimples now, although they were just as lovely, 
but the rich color, slowly waning, seldom hung 
its signal on the soft cheek, unless some voice 
startled her, a voice that her heart sprang up to 
meet. She dragged herself every day to school, 
and it seemed to her that instead of the grandil- 
oquent legend over the gate, should have been 
written, “‘ Abandon hope, all ye who enter here.” 
It would be vacation soon; the second half of 
February was breathing space; he would be 
gone; and she would escape her troubles or gath- 
er strength to endure them. 

It was the last day but one of the term. Mr. 
Mowbray left on the morrow. As she heard the 
regrets every where about her, her heart sank. 
The hours crawled. At length the bell struck, 
the files departed: she was left alone. 

Alone? Mr. Mowbray, behind the glass doors, 
was sorting some final papers. Could she let 
him leave with this cloud over her? Fear shook 
her. But no; at any rate she must dispel that ; 
and all at once she walked, not boldly this time, 
but twice turning back on the way, to his side. 
He did not look up at once. She put out her 
hand to attract his attention ; it fell on his; then he 
rose. She was stone-still ; not a word came to her. 

“Can I help you ?” he said. 

“Mr. Mowbray, I want to beg—your—” And 
she broke into a flood of tears, and ran away too 
fast for any feet to follow. 

It was harder work to go to school next day 
than any she had ever done; but she must; and, 
white as a little ghost, she took her seat at her 
desk, to blush on the instant red as a little rose 
over the handful of orange blossoms scattered 
round a letter lying on her desk. “ Miss Belles- 
chevaux has a valentine!” cried the girls. But 
just then the bell rang, and she took her letter 
and one great, sweet blossom with her to her 
music-room, where she would be alone till she 
summoned her class; and she tore the letter 
open, and saw the verse she had seen once be- 
fore, and below it, to complete its, use, another 
verse of the same poem : 

a | _— her — a love as — " 
a ver's 
Which, by. hi h roth geen he ny m' — 
Goes wandering at its own sweet will, 
And yet doth ever flow aright ;” 


and beneath the whole, as if he had been proud 
to set his hand and seal to it, was the boldly writ- 
ten name of John Mowbray. 

There came a tap upon the door, and, as she 
would have concealed the letter, it opened, and 
Mr. Mowbray himself came in. She thought she 
was dreaming; she did not dare to look up. He 
walked straight to her, and took the hands with 
which she was trying to hide that she had been 
holding the letter to her lips. 

“ Are you going to answer my valentine? Are 
you going to wear my orange flowers ?” said he. 
“Look up, and let me read the answer in your 
eyes. Tell me I did not dare too much.” And 
as she still sat like a statue, “ Are you really a 
little frozen jasmine flower?” he cried; and he 
bent and kissed her. “Did you think I could live 
every day of six months under the same roof with 
you,” he murmured, “and not learn to love you ? 
And did you think, my darling, my little darling 
now, that I never saw the change stealing over 
you, like sunrise into the sky ?” 

And when the principal, in a neat speech of 

, formally told the school that Mr. Mow- 
bray left them that day, he added his regrets that 
Mr. Mowbray was to take Miss Belleschevaux 
with him. 


A LADY WASHINGTON TEA 
PAR 





SPECIES of entertainments for charitable 
objects, known under the name of Lady 
Washington tea parties or receptions, is likely 
to become more than ever popular this year; and 
having lately assisted at one, in whick several new 
features were introduced with great success, I 
have since not only been requested to describe 
minutely this affair, but I have received a press- 
ing invitation to organize and conduct a tea party 
in a town several hundred miles distant from my 
present residence. This circumstance has sug- 
gested that a description in detail of the way in 
which this tea party and reception were managed 
throughout might interest and instruct many of 
your readers. 
In arranging a tea party the first thing neces. 
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sary is to secure a very large room or public hall, 
with a stage of sufficient space to represent a draw- 
ing-room. The two sides of the room, at the right 
and left hand, must be arranged with booths, 
thirteen in number, to represent the original States 
of the Union in 1776. Each booth is named for 
a State, and is large enough to seat four or six 
persons at a tea-table. These booths are easily 
made by light strips of wood as a frame-work, to 
be draped in any tasteful way. At our own tea 
party the divisions at the sides between the booths 
were made simply by hanging large sheets upon 
the frame-work. The front of each booth was 
draped with lace curtains, lined with colored 
cambric in the following way: First booth lined 
with red, second left white, third lined with blue, 
thus presenting the national colors, red, white, 
and blue, in succession. Above the entrance of 
each booth an arch of evergreen rises, bearing 
within its semicircle the name of. the State it 
represents, in gold letters (cut from paper) upon 
a black ground. The arches may be made very 
simply from a long barrel hoop, or two, if neces- 
sary, tied together and wound with cedar or other 
evergreens. As expense in all charity work is to 
be avoided, these cheap devices must not be held 
in derision. The booths inside and outside may 
have decorations of autumn leaves in wreaths or 
sprays, fern borders, paper roses, photographs 
and engravings of national subjects, portraits, 
busts, etc. The tea-table within each booth ought 
to be set with old china and silver, and a stimu- 
lating rivalry existed in our tea party in collecting 
rare old porcelain and serving tea from cups that 
dated from Washington’s time. 

Each booth is in charge of a young lady, who 
wears the costume of the original settlers of the 
State her booth represents. Massachusetts wears 
the dress of a Puritan maiden (see Boughton’s 
picture of “ Priscilla”), New York and New Jer- 
sey wear Dutch costumes. Pennsylvania is a pret- 
ty Quakeress. Delaware, originally settled by the 
Swedes, gives the opportunity for a charming 
Swedish peasant dress. For South Carolina we 
chose to represent the French Huguenot element 
of the early settlers; and a French peasant cos- 
tume of scarlet petticoat, white full sleeves and 
under-corsage, bodice of blue and silver, cap @ la 
Pretagne, is a very effective dress for this part. 
Virginia is English, of course, but the dress chosen 
in this character was that worn by Martha Dan- 
dridge in the well-known portrait of her girlhood. 
It is a square-cut neck, with a long waist cut in 
a rounded point; a Watteau pouf, apparently, be- 
hind, as an over dress, which is brought forward 
under the arms like a loose mantle, the ends 
meeting at the top of the square corsage, where 
they are tied with a ribbon. The other States 
wore varieties of the English dress of that time, 
which can be made extremely pretty, without be- 
ing entirely of a prescribed pattern, 

A fourteenth booth or pavilion was constructed 
apart from the others, and it ought to occupy the 
most conspicuous place in the room. This repre- 
sents “Tea,” both in allusion to the present occa- 
sion as well as to the important réle played by 
tea in the opening scenes of the Revolution of 
1776. This booth may be made a very attract- 
ive and lucrative feature. It should be at least 
twice or more the size of the thirteen State booths. 
The roof may be arranged to imitate the pagoda 
peak of a Chinese temple in the following way: 
Fasten long supple withes to the top of the usual 
frame-work ; carry these strips up to the height 
of six or eight feet, and there bring them togeth- 
er, binding all with a rope. The withes should 
curve inward slightly, to give the form of the pa- 
goda roof. This frame of withes must be covered 
with some sort of scarlet stuff—a thin flannel or 
other material—and when lighted within, presents 
a gorgeous flood of color to the eye. The peak 
and the corners may be surmounted by Chinese 
umbrellas spread open and tied by the handle in 
such a way as to rise mushroom-like above the 
roof. Across the front of the booth, to the width 
of a foot or so, is a frieze of Japanese fans in all 
styles and colors, Little banners inscribed with 
cabalistic characters (copied from tea boxes) float 
from the entrance to the booth, and are supposed 
to be Celestial invitations to the weary to enter 
and find rest in “the cup that cheers,” etc. 

Inside this tea temple all sorts of Oriental bric- 
a-brac find place. Japanese and Chinese cabinets, 
bronzes, lacquers, vases, ivories, carvings, em- 
broideries, pottery and porcelains, and tea-pots 
without end make up a museum of decorative 
art. Here may be sold packets of tea, bonbons, 
and the pretty souvenirs made from the famous 
Washington elm, where our great general took 
command of the army of our country, then just 
drawing its first breath of national life. These 
souvenirs are in form of sleeve-buttons, crosses, 
paper folders, rulers, and may be ordered through 
the “ Ladies’ Centennial Committee,” Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. There are also beautiful little 
silver-bright steel hatchets, worn as watch charms, 
inscribed with young George Washington’s im- 
mortal platform of truth, which every youth in 
our land ought to wear as his watch-word. A 
Centennial fan, bearing on one side a fine litho- 

graphic portrait of Mrs. Washington, is very 
salable at fairs and tea parties. A ship, con- 
structed from any small row-boat, rigged with 
masts and sails, and manned by young girl sail- 
ors wearing blue flannel sailor’s dress with tar- 
paulin hats, and who throw packets of tea over- 
board into the hands of purchasers, is also a 
novelty. 

Two boys attended our tea booth, dressed in 
genuine Chinese costumes of crimson satin upper 
dress over pale green silk trowsers and yellow 
straw slippers. The pig-tails may be easily sup- 
plied in these days of abundant tresses. 

The entertainment ought to begin by a few 
tableaux of simple character before the grand 
one of “The Republican Court,” from Hunting- 
ton’s great painting. This must be copied as 
closely as possible, which can be done through a 
fine wood-cut of the painting published a year 





ago in Harper's Weekly, No. 948. Send for that 
number, and also for Harper’s Bazar, Vol. VIIL., 
No. 46, containing a wood-cut entitled “The 
Minuet.” “The Republican Court” is accompa- 
nied by a key giving the names of the persons 
represented, and with the help of this key and 
the picture all the parts may be easily distributed 
and the costumes for each character seen. The 
tableaux given first may be any scenes appro- 
priate to the occasion. I give a few as examples 
only: “The Goddess of Liberty.” “The Spirit of 
Seventy-six.” This is a group of four persons. 
A father, aged and feeble, presents a sword to 
his only son, with an animated gesture toward a 
distant battle-field. The mother prepares the 
young soldier’s knapsack, but with a face full of 
grief. A young sister ties on a sword scarf 
while wiping away with one hand her fast fall- 
ing tears. “The Capture of André.” “General 
Marion’s Dinner to the British General.” An 
old tent, scantily furnished; a rude table, upon 
which a dignified-looking colored servant has just 
placed the single dish of sweet-potatoes forming 
the entire banquet. General Marion bows his 
guest—who is in full and splendid uniform—to 
his seat at table with the grace and stateliness 
appropriate to a court banquet, The comment of 
the British general upon this scene is, “ A people 
like this can never be conquered.” 

Now comes the great tableau of the evening— 
“The Republican Court.” This must be given at 
least three times, as it is too large and crowded 
with figures to be seen at a moment’s glance. 

A rest of fifteen minutes is now given, and the 
curtain rises upon a group of five persons. Lady 
Washington stands, as in Huntington’s picture, 
upon the dais at the right of the stage, General 
Washington at a little distance from her, but not 
on the dais. At the back of the stage Mrs. Mary 
Washington, General Washington’s mother, is 
seated, with George and Nelly Custis standing 
near her chair, and chatting easily. An attend- 
ant in livery enters at the left of the stage, and 
announces, in a rather loud and perfectly clear 
voice, the names of the first guests, as, for in- 
stance, Mr. and Mrs. John Adams. The persons 
thus named advance to within a few feet of Lady 
Washington, and there go through the dignified 
and graceful salutation of that time. On the 
part of the lady, it is, of course, a courtesy or 
reverence, the gentleman saluting by a courtly 
and low bow. Lady Washington responds by 
a courtesy rather less marked than that of her 
guests. No approach to the modern hand-shak- 
ing is admissible. Mr. and Mrs. Adams then sa- 
lute General Washington, and a few words are 
exchanged with the guests, who give way to the 
next comers, announced as before. Mr. and Mrs. 
Adams pass on to Mrs. Mary Washington, who 
is respectfully saluted. Each party or single 
guest goes through the above ceremonies, until the 
guests have filled the drawing-room, where they 
move about, chatting and greeting each other as 
in the drawing-rooms of our own day. The re- 
ception of a hundred years ago is thus repro- 
duced. The curtain falls after a few moments. 
This was a most entertaining part of the evening. 
Where the tea party is repeated a second night, 
it may be varied by representing the tea-table of 
Lady Washington, who is seen surrounded with 
friends, for whom she makes tea at table. A 
white-haired family servant stands respectfully 
at Mrs. Washington’s chair to hand tea, etc. The 
guests are talking gayly, and the scene is a good 
one. The evening closes with the beautiful tab- 
leau of “The Minuet,” taken from the Harper’s 
Bazar mentioned. Where the dance can not be 
performed, this tableau is extremely effective. 
It may be varied on the third presentation by 
giving the two most prominent places to General 
Washington and his mother. 











ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorrEsPponDENT. ] 
Are “the Lakes” to be desecrated ?—China Madness. 
—A Florist-Novelist. 
T will interest American readers—who, to do 
them justice, love our Lake Country for its lit- 
erary associations at least as well as we do, and 
never miss an opportunity of exploring its beau- 
ties when in the old country—to learn that the 
opposition to the projected railway through Gras- 
mere and Rydal is likely to be effective. John 
Ruskin’s letter, appealing to all lovers of poetry 
and the picturesque to help to preserve our one 
fair scene of peace and beauty from the shriek of 
the locomotive, has met with general response. 
The gains predicted for this Gothic invasion will 
be but small, and the inhabitants of the district 
(who ought to be the first to be consulted) oppose 
it, so that the question lies between a small per- 
centage of profit to go into the pockets of a few 
share-holders, and the depriving of the whole coun- 
try (and its visitors) for all time of a recreation 
ground for mind and body. Wordsworth, I will- 
ingly concede, was wrong in opposing the sch 
that brought tens of thousands to the gates of 
the Lake District ; they are welcome to enter and 
gain all the good that awaits them there; but to 
desecrate the few miles of unequaled loveliness 
that lie between Windermere and Grasmere by a 
railway, when every description of cheap convey- 
ance already traverses it, is a shameful outrage, 
and would be only meditated by those to whom a 
handful of half-pence outweighs all the charms of 
nature, and to whom poetry is a dead letter. If 
only as a pasture ground for our poets and paint- 
ers, not to mention the benefits it confers on 
the public at large, this little scrap of fairy-land 
should be maintained inviolate. 

It will interest your lady readers to learn that 
during certain antiquarian explorations in York the 
other day a Roman belle, eighteen hundred years 
old at least, was discovered in good preservation 
(thanks to gypsum), and with a chignon at the 
back of her head. You may see it still in the 
Museum, with all its pads and plaits, and learn 








how very little there is new in the world, or rath- 
er how very old is falsehood. 

Almost as bad as finding you have bought 
stolen property is the discovery that you have 
given ten times the proper price for a “bar- 
gain ;” and this news has just come like a thun- 
der-clap upon our china maniacs in London. I 
confess I have no kind of sympathy with any 
mortal who falls in love with a porcelain dragon, 
or adores a cup in no wise better than another 
cup, except that it bears some trade-mark under- 
neath it; but I do feel for a fool whose folly is 
publicly demonstrated as clearly as a proposition 
in Euclid. There has been a great china robbery 
here, and it has incidentally come out in course 
of the trial that a few second-hand crockery sell- 
ers have been taking in half the dilettanti in 
London. Among them one Mr. Welch confesses 
he sold Baron Rothschild an article for £250 
which originally cost him forty shillings. An- 
other dealer, who had himself given £100 for a 
forty-shilling article on spec of the china mania, 
resold it for £1500! 

I hear on good authority that Mr. Blackmore, 
who wrote Lorna Doone, and is now writing what 
promises to be another admirable story, Cripps, 
the Carrier, is a market gardener. Of course 
people call him that, and add, I dare say, that he 
deals chiefly in onions. The truth is, I believe, 
that his health breaking down when he was a 
law student, and the faculty insisting upon his 
living in the country, he, being fond of flowers, 
as you may read, took a garden in the neighbor- 
hood of London, and set up as a purveyor of 
“roses” and lilies and daffadowndillies to Cov- 
ent Garden. It is said he has been as successful 
as a florist as he undoubtedly has been as a nov- 
elist ; and I am very glad to hear it. 

R. Kemstz, of London. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


a English journals we gather that there is 
some difference of opinion in regard to the 
new title—‘‘ Empress of India’’—which Queen 
Victoria has recently proposed to indicate the 
legal supremacy and official dignity of her gov- 
ernment in India. At the time when the direct 
government of the Indian Empire was trans- 
ferred to the English crown, no formal additions 
were made to the titles of the sovereign, and 
the Queen and her advisers have now deemed it 
expedient that so important a possession should 
be definitely recognized by a special title. Some 
regard the title ‘‘ Empress’ as exactly the right 
one, but others argue that to the people of In- 
dia, who for hundreds of years used the Persian 
as the official language, the term “ Padishah’’ 
(Emperor) is a title sanctioned by long usage, 
and that if the Queen could be styled “‘ Emperor” 
without distinction of sex, the natives would 
appreciate it. But there is no feminine form 
of “ Padishah”’ in the Persian language, and no 
possibility of translating ** Empress of India’’ 
except by some barbarously compounded word. 
Hence they think it would have been better to 
have used the title “‘Queen of India,” and al- 
lowed that to stand untranslated. In India the 
word “queen” or “king”? would be as suggest- 
ive of solitary pre-eminence as is possible for a 
term to be, and no more foreign than any one 
which could be adopted. Besides, it is argued 
that the people of India need a word like “queen” 
which they can pronounce, and it would be con- 
ferring a benefit on them to have it introduced. 
Meanwhile, amidst all this discussion about the 


r new title to be taken by Victoria, some of her 


English subjects, eager to use the superior title, 
are talking of the ‘‘ Empress-Queen.”’ 





Again Europe is visited with dreadful floods. 
The most distressing accounts come from Hun- 
gary concerning the devastations caused by the 
inundations. vast number of manufactories 
and dwelling-houses in various towns have been 
undermined and have fallen. Thousands of peo- 
ple are reported homeless, 





Boston mourns over the loss of its great elm- 
tree, which has been its pride for centuries. An 
untimely gale blew it down not long ago, for the 
old tree was decayed and hollow. it is to be re- 
gretted that its weakened frame could not have 
lasted until next Fourth of July, and then have 
fallen gently to rest in double Centennial glory, 
for it is supposed that this famous elm was grow- 
ing more than two centuries ago. It is repre- 
sented upon the oldest map of the town known 
to exist, of date 1672, and had then attained dis- 
tinction on account of its size. The first miecas- 
urement of the great tree of which any record 
was made was taken in 1825. The dimensions 
were as follows: height, 65 feet; circumference, 
24 feet 9 inches, 2 feet 6 inches from the ground, 
and branches extended in diameter 86 feet. Later 
measurements, in 1844, showed that the tree had 
not ceased to grow. After the old elm fell, the 
wood was seized by relic hunters, and nothing 
would have been left of it had it not been res- 
cued by the city authorities. 





In connection with the Agricultural Depart- 
meut of the Centennial Exhibition, there has 
been secured for the practical working of reap- 
ers, plows, drills, etc., a farm of forty-seven acres, 
at Neshaminy Station, seventeen miles distant, 
on the Philadelphia and Trenton Railway. Two 
other farms of about the same size have also been 
reserved for reapers aud mowers, in case they are 
needed. 





During the past ten years many literary arti- 
cles from the pen of the Queen of Holland have 
appeared in the Revue des «x Mondes. The last 
one was “‘ An Essay on the Stuarts.’? The queen 
is now engaged in writing a book on the beau- 
ties of the south coast of France. She is a wom- 
an of undoubted literary ability. 





The long-pending case concerning the Old 
South Church in Boston has been decided. The 
judge to whom the matter was referred by the 
Supreme Court has ruled that the society may 
sell the old church property, and invest the pro- 
ceeds in a new church. It is stated, however, 
that gentlemen representing the majority of the 
Old South society are prepared to subscribe 
$25,000 toward the purchase of the old church 
edifice, that it may be preserved. They propose 





that the property shall be sold by the society at 
a valuation to be fixed by three disinterested 
men, and deeded to the Massachusetts Histcrical 
Society, to be kept as a memorial building. 


There has been a “baby show” in Utica. 
Nineteen babies attended it. And the little 
creatures were all so pretty, and behaved so 
handsomely, that the Board of Managers were 
puzzled. They had provided only three prizes ; 
but what were three prizes among nineteen ba- 
bies, with nineteen mothers, each expecting one 
for her darling? The managers of the show 
held a council of war, and they resolved that ev- 
ery baby should have a prize, which resolution 
was carried out to the general satisfaction. 


A backward glance over the century raises 
the query, serious or otherwise, whether the re- 
volving years have not brought increase of trial 
and trouble. It is certainly true that one hun- 
dred years ago farmers did not cut off their legs 
with mowing-machines, neither did our mothers 
worry over disordered sewing-machines. Ac- 
cording to all historical records, there were no 
disputes one hundred years ago about the im- 
politeness of street-car drivers, nor did kerosene 
lamps explode, to the mortal damage of men, 
women, and children. In 1776 nobody ever said 
that ‘‘Old Probabilities’? made a mistake; nei- 
ther did people worry about rapid transit and 
cheap transportation, nor make complaint about 
their gas bills, nor require lactometers to test 
the purity of milk, nor suffer railroad accidents. 
Oh, the good old times! 





It is said by an exchange that one drop of the 
essence of bitter almonds will communicate an 
agreeable taste and smell to an ounce of castor- 
oil, and not affect its medicinal action. Any 
thing to make children like castor-oil! 





Many Northerners flee to Florida in the win- 
ter and early spring, and the reports that come 
back to us concerning that section of our coun- 
try are singularly diverse. Some say that there 
is but one.civilized spot in Florida, and that is 
Jacksonville; others, that the only civilized spot 
is St. Augustine. Some say that there is malaria 
in Florida during March; others, that malaria 
exists all the year round; others still, that there 
is never any malaria in Florida. Again, we are 
told to carry thin garments if we would avoid 
melting, as well as to go at our peril without 
furs; that the thermometer sometimes runs up 
to one hundred degrees in December, and that 
it never rises above ninety in July; that some- 
times there is ice in Florida, and that ice is nev- 
er formed there—and so on, making along list of 
curious reports. 


An International Fine Arts Exhibition is to 
be held at Brussels in 1880. 





The short month of February contained five 
Tuesdays this year. May, August, and October 
will also include five Tuesdays. 





The Baltimore American mentions that a num- 
ber of magnificent specimens of Japanese gold- 
fish have been imported from Japan by a mer- 
chant of that city. Seventy fishes were selected 
for the experiment of transportation. They were 
placed in a small tank filled with water, but on 
their voyage across the Pacific forty of them 
died. In the overland journey from California 
to Baltimore thirteen more died, leaving only 
seventeen gold-fish out of the seventy to arrive 
at their destination. The gold-fish are ofa rich 
red color, and in appearance beur but little re- 
semblance to the gold-fish so frequently seen in 
these parts. 





It is one of the misfortunes of public person- 
ages that they can not do or say any thing but 
it is at once made a matter of general comment. 
Even the most trivial incidents connected with 
them are caught up, made much of, and appear, 
greatly enlarged and improved, in the public 
journals. So the little accident that happened 
to the good Queen Victoria when she appeared 
at Westminster Palace to open Parliament is 
thought worthy of remark, and appears in the 
— of the day something as follows: Her 
Majesty wore her widow’s cap, with long stream- 
ers, and a small diamond crown over it, the real 
crown being carried on a cushion by the Duke 
of Northumberland; and when, in her dreamy, 
absent way, she took her place on the throne, 
the long strings became entangled in her robe, 
and she sat down on them, which gave a jerk to 
her cap, and nearly shook the circlet of gold 
off her head. The two younger princesses, Bea- 
trice and Louise, who were on each side of their 
mother, were able, however, by prompt action, 
to save the crown and adjust the ribbons. 





A sample of the tea which was thrown into 
Boston Harbor will be sent to the Centennial 
by two old ladies of Saugus, Massachusetts. 





“Lloyd’s” is a name we often hear in connec- 
tion with shipping matters, yet perhaps many 
do not understand its origin and present mean- 
ing. Long time ago a coffee-house was kept in 
London by a certain Mr. Lloyd, and it was large- 
ly patronized by ship owners and captains, and 
after a time became a recognized rendezvous for 
all who were in any way identified with mari- 
time affairs. Mr. Liovd died, but his name 
lived, and is still conspicuous on certain rooms 
of the London Reval Exchange, where mer- 
chants, shippers, and underwriters attend to ob- 
tain shipping intelligence, and where the busi- 
ness of marine insurance is carried on. In fact, 
the name has been adopted by various associa- 
tions, composed of underwriters, who have 
agents in various parts of the world to insure 
vessels and cargoes and to report casualties. 
There are now in London two distinct associa- 
tions known as “ Lloyd’s.”” Taking them to- 
gether, they constitute an agency of immense 
importance in maritime affairs. Vessels are 
classified by the association, with great accuracy, 
to indicate their seaworthiness : no vessel of im- 
portance at home escapes its vigilance. In 1875 
over ten thousand vessels were on the books at 
‘“‘Lloyd’s.”” In 1823 the “‘ Austrian Lloyd’s’’ was 
established ; then the ‘‘ North German Lloyd’s,”’ 
at Bremen. The “French Lloyd’s’” and the 
«‘ American Lloyd’s’”’ are of more recent date. 
The latter was established in 1857, and is uni- 
versal in its character, and is managed by the 
enterprise of its surveyors at home and abroad. 
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Fig. 2.—Dress ror Giri 
3 TO 17 YEARS OLD.—[Sgz Pace 202.] 


Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt rrom 7 To 9 
Years ovp.—Back.—{See Fig. 3 


|] rrom 9 To 11 YEARS OLD. 
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Caps, Hoad-Dresses, and Coiffures, Figs. 1-8. 
See illustration on page 200. 


Fig. a Laox, anp Rrssow Car. This cap is 
made of white silk tulle and lace arranged on a stiff 
lace foundation in the shape of a wreath seven-eighths 
of an inch wide. The trimming consists of loops of 
pale blue gros grain ribbon, a spray of leaves and roses, 
and a metal buckle. 

Fig. 2.—Bionpr, Rranon, anp Frower Heav-Derss. 
This head-dress is arranged on a stiff lace foundation, 
of white blonde, and of loops and ends of pale pink 
gros grain ribbon two inches and three-quarters wide 
and is trimmed with a bunch of brownish leaves an 
red flowers. 

Fig. 3.—Swiss Mustry, Insertion, anv Lace Cap. 
This cap is made of white Swiss muslin edged with 
lace insertion and lace, and arranged on a stiff lace 
foundation. The caning Sates of loops and ends 
of pale blue gros grain ribbon. 

ig. 4.—Tuie anp Lace Fionv anpCar. The fichu 
of pleated white silk tulle is trimmed with gathered 
lace and with bows of pale lavender gros grain ribbon. 
The cap is made of figured tulle arranged on a pointed 
stiff lace foundation, and is trimmed with lace, bows 
of violet gros grain ribbon, and flowers. 

Fig. 5.—Fiouv anp Cap ror Exprrty Lapy. The 
fichu is made of figured black tulle trimmed with black 
lace. The cap of tulle is trimmed with lace and with 
bows of black gros grain ribbon. 

Fig. 6.—Swiss Must anp Laox Fiouv anp Car. 
The ficha and cap are both made of white Swiss mus- 
lin, and :.re trimmed with lace, bows of red gros grain 
ribbon, and flowers. 

Fig. 7.—Coirrvre. For this coiffure arrange the 


crimped front hair in double partings, and fasten the 


ends over the back hair, which is combed up high on 
the head and arranged in a bow. Under the hangin, 
loops of this bow the braid which encircles the head is 
fasten 

Fig. 8.—Corrrvre. Arrange the crimped front hair 
in small partings, and comb up the side hair over the 
latter. the back hair is tied high on the head, twisted 
in double strands, and pinned to the front hair. Un- 
der the twisted strands a braid is fastened, which falls 
in a loop on the neck. Finger puffs and Marguerites 
complete the coiffure. 


Suits for Boys and Girls from 3 to 17 Years 
old, Figs. 1-6. 
See illustration on page 201. 

Figs. 1 and 8.—Dress ror Girt From 7 ro 9 Years 
op. The trimming for this blue cashmere dress con- 
sists of puffs of foulard of the same color and folds of 
blue gros grain braided with white soutache. Collar 
and cuffs of white linen. Crépe de Chine cravat. 

Fig. 2.—Dress ror Gret From 9 To 11 Years ov. 
This dress of steel blue velours is trimmed with folds, 
bows, and rows of velvet of the same color and wool- 
ep ball fringe. Collar and cuffs of fine linen. 

Fig. 4.—Surt ror Boy rrom 3 to 5 Yeans oup. Skirt 
and jacket of dark gray vigogne, trimmed with woolen 
braid. Linen collar. 

Fig. 5.—Dress ror Great rrom 15 To 17 Yrars op. 
This dress of brown cashmere consists of a skirt, over- 
skirt, and waist. Folds and bows of brown velvet and 
buttons form the trimming. Collar and cuffs of fine 
linen. Pale blue gros grain cravat. 

Fig. 6.—Surr ror Boy rrom 6 to 8 Years op. 
Trowesers and jacket of blue velvet, bound with silk 
galloon. Collar and cuffs of linen, and gros grain 
cravat. 








PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From ovr Own CorrEsPonvEnt. ] 

VER-SKIRTS, which have taken the place of 
polonaises for some time past, are in turn 
now partly abandoned for polonaises, which are 
not by any means destined to disappear as soon 
as was thought. They are generally in the prin- 
cesse shape, very plain and long, so that if the 
next season were winter, I should consider the 
end of their reign certain, just because of their 
length and plainness, which cause them to re- 
semble long plain dresses. But, as I have con- 
stantly repeated for several years—and until now 
the events have proved the truth of my predic- 
tions—if ever costumes are té disappear, it will 
be at the beginning of winter, the proper season 
for long toilettes, and not at the approach of 
summer, the season of travel and locomotion in 
every form, which necessitates dresses compara- 

tively short, that is to say, easily worn. 

I do not affirm, it should be understood, that 
the shapes of polonaises do not undergo many 
changes ; I merely say that the composition of 
the present toilettes—the under-skirt and over 
dress—will endure for a long time. The over 
dress will be more or less long, draped, and 
trimmed ; but this garment, made separate from 
the under-skirt, and in some cases similar to it, 
has not yet undergone all the transformations of 
which it is susceptible. 

The distinctive feature of the present fashion 
is complaisance. It lends itself not only to all 
manner of combinations, but also to all kinds of 
contradictions. It champions and protects with 
the wgis of its flag all the garments which we 
have known for years past, while at the same 
time it introduces such changes as will satisfy 
inconstant and capricious tastes, so that one can 
not help being in the fashion, whether she is con- 


stantly in search of variety or satisfied with things . 


as they are. It is the fashion of conciliation; 
and in this connection I find another argument 
in favor of the thesis I am fond of maintaining— 
the accordance that exists between fashions and 
politics, and the faithfulness with which the for- 
mer always serve to illustrate the latter. 

Just now there are in preparation for wrappings 
for the demi-season (spring, traveling, and water- 
me aod Dolmans which resemble paletots, 
which in their turn resemble large capes. They 
are made of a very light fabric called Thibet cloth, 
of an écru shade, without lining, and are embroid- 
ered with marron cord and gold thread. These 
wrappi of neutral shape and color may be 
worn indifferently with all kinds of dresses. For 
summer wrappings there are in preparation nu- 
merous mantelets of every shape, even a kind of 
searf, commencing under the right arm, passing 
over the left arm and the back, and crossing to the 
front to fall on the left side in a single very long 
end. A great number of crossed corsages, cross- 
ed paletots, and crossed mantelets will be seen; 
but this fashion, which is so unbecoming to stout 
figures, will be far from exclusive, so that, in spite 
of its preference, it may be adopted or avoided at 
pleasure. Frequently the trimming simulates this 
crossing, that is to say, after edging the neck of 
a dress, whether décolletée or high, the trimming 
is continued only on one side, and extends to 
meet that of the under 

The Juive robe is destined to reign a while 





longer, being made up again for the spring. The 
principal characteristics of this robe are, first, 
the suppression of sleeves, then the armhole so 
extremely long that it extends below the hips, 
and finally, the neck cut round in front. The 
Juive robe of the present, or rather of the fu- 
ture, as rding toilettes for the spring, is a 
kind of mantle, extremely graceful, and match- 
ing the dress with which it is worn, as it is de- 
signed to complete and not to conceal it. I have 
just seen a toilette of this kind in preparation, 
composed as follows: High-necked under dress, 
with long sleeves, made of olive faille, with a 
demi-train. Juive robe of écru Thibet cloth; 
the slits under the arms are trimmed with a row 
of olive and gold passementerie buttons. The 
neck, opening round in front, and the under edge 
of the Juive robe are trimmed with two rows of 
olive and gold galloon. The back breadths are 
raised in a large pleat by means of an olive and 
gold cord. 

Bonnets are as various in shape as polonaises. 
I have seen a number of straw bonnets without 
being able to determine a single feature at all 
general in all these preparations for the coiffure. 
In many the brim, which is decidedly close and 
narrow on the temples, is still raised somewhat 
high in front over the forehead. Others, of an 
entirely oval shape (which is probably the reason 
why they are called round hats), are pitched like 
the roof of a Swiss cottage, very high, to accom- 
modate the chignon, whence they slope in a steep 
descent toward the eyes; nothing is lacking but 
the large stones used to fasten and hold the roofs 
of the cottages. 

For robes de chambre plain pale blue India cash- 
mere is the color and material in vogue. This is 
a uniform, with the absolute condition of white 
lace for trimmings. The shade of blue is medi- 
um, and not the pale tint to which our eyes have 
become accustomed of late. For house dresses, 
which are not exactly robes de chambre, jackets 
have re-appeared; their shape is like the upper 
part of a Juive robe, with several modifications, 
that is to say, they are cut round in the neck in 
front, and are slashed under the arms. These 
jackets are covered with embroidery of gold, sil- 
ver, silk, and mother-of-pearl or fish scales. 

Among minor details of the toilette, I must 
mention the great variety of necklaces, called dog 
collars; they are worn with low-necked corsages 
as well as under the linen collars worn with high- 
necked dresses; in the latter case this necklace 
is reduced to a black velvet ribbon, holding an 
antique medallion. The more original this me- 
dallion, the more elegant it is considered. For 
low-necked corsages, the necklace in question is 
composed of a ribbon of a light color like that of 
the dress, edged on both sides with several nar- 
row ruches of white tulle or narrow white lace. 

Emmenine Raymonp. 


AS LONG AS SHE LIVED! 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avtnor or “Poor Humanity,” “Lrrriz Kars 
Kissy,” “For Her Saxz,” “ Carry’s Con- 
FEssion,” “Szoonp-Covsin Sagan,” ETO. 











BOOK I. 
“The Brotherhood of the Noble Poor.” 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
BY THE GRAVE OF ADAM HALFDAY. 


Mase. WestTBRooK was too deep in thought to 
notice the presence of Brian Halfday in the 
church-yard, until that gentleman was close upon 
her. Then she turned and saw him. 

“Tt is kind of you to come here, Miss West- 
brook,” Brian said, in rapid tones, “ but I scarce- 
ly comprehend the motive for it. He was no 
friend of yours—he was an enemy to your 
family.” 

Mabel had extended her hand toward him, but 
he did not see it, or affected not to see it—it was 
doubtful which—and, with a slight heightening 
of color, the hand fell back to her side as she 


“Should I bear him malice now ?” she asked. 

“No, no; but why do you come to his grave ?” 
rejoined Brian; “ what is the use of it? where is 
the necessity ?”’ 

“T thought I would come,” said Mabel; “I 
can scarcely explain the reason, except it is that 
my dead grandsire’s wishes lie very close to my 
heart still.” 

Brian lost his temper at once over the old sub- 


ject. 

“You have no right to regard them,” he cried, 
“based as they were upon a wretched mistake. 
It is your duty even—” 

“Do not begin again, please,” said Mabel, in- 
terrupting him; “every thing is settled between 
us. I am going to take back the money, and 
there is an end of the complication.” 

“There is no end to it, Miss Westbrook,” an- 
swered Brian, “and that is why I must speak to 
you in this place. It is most fitting that here 
you should learn what a hateful, despicable, 
mean, money-grasping, groveling race we are.” 

Mabel shrank at his intensity of utterance, at 
the bitter vehemence with which this tirade 
against his race was hissed forth. 

“The news for which you waited has reached 
Datchet Bridge ?” she asked, curiously. 

“ Yes.” 

“ And it is bad news ?” . 

“Tt is bad news indeed,” said Brian. 

“Is that why you would not shake hands with 
me just now ?” inquired our heroine. 

“T was unworthy to touch you, madam,” an- 
swered Brian, in deep humility, and with a strange 
tremor in his voice; “I have betrayed your trust 
in me—I have taught my own father to be your 
enemy—lI have robbed you !” 





“Oh! this is the money question again, Mr. 
Halfday,” said Mabel. “ Well, please explain for 
once and forever. ‘Your own father!’ what 
does that mean ?” 

“T saw him the night before last,” replied 
Brian ; “he stepped across my waking life again, 
like the grim spectre that he is, and I told him 
of the money, like the fool that J was!” 

“Your father—yes, that is strange,” murmur- 
ed Mabel; “but could you have kept him in ig- 
norance of the truth, and was it worth the ef- 
fort ?” 

“T might have bided my time—I should have 
waited for a while—I should have left him to 
discover the facts for himself,” said Brian. “I 
might have done a hundred things save put in 
his hands the weapon with which he strikes you 
down.” 

“Tam not stricken down,” said Mabel, who had 
turned somewhat pale; “only you alarm me; you 
—you look so fiercely at me. It is your own fa- 
ther of whom you are speaking, remember.” 

“He is a villain !” 

“Still his son should not be the first to declare 
it to a stranger.” 

Brian paused, and looked down. 

“T accept the reproof, Miss Westbrook,” he 
said; “you are more of a Christian than I am. 
I have been ill taught and ill trained, and this is 
the result.” 

“Shall we go away from here?” 

“T would prefer your remaining for a few min- 
utes, but you are tired ?” 

“No, I am not tired,” Mabel answered. 

“T will not rave in this mad fashion in,” 
said Brian ; “ but I have been deceived, and I have 
helped toward my own deception. My first thought 
was of you, madam, when he stood before me in 
his rags and squalor, and of the power that he 
would exercise by right of birth to claim the mon- 
ey paid in error to my grandfather. I trusted 
him too quickly; I was anxious he should hear 
the truth from my lips before a distortion of it 
should raise vain hopes in his heart, and I sought 
to bind him by an oath to keep his promise of 
restitution.” 

“You did not?” asked Mabel, anxiously. 

“No; I would not listen to him when I saw 
the look upon his face in the starlight,” answered 
Brian; “I knew what was to follow before I re- 
ceived this letter.” 

“From him ?” 

“ From his solicitor,” said Brian, contemptuous- 
ly, as he opened the letter which he had taken 
from his pocket. “I will read it to you.” 

“ But—”’ 

“Tt will not take a moment,” said Brian ; “ it 
is brief enough.” 

He dashed through the epistle in his old rapid 
way, but it is uncertain if Mabel Westbrook fol- 
lowed him completely : 


“288 CLorster Sreeet, Penton, June, 18—. 
“Sir,—I beg herewith to inform you that my 
client, and your father, Mr. William Halfday, has 
intrusted to me the entire management of his af- 
fairs, and the procuring for him the necessary 
letters of administration to the estate of his fa- 
ther, Adam Halfday, late of this city, and of the 
Hospital of Saint Lazarus, adjacent. I am fur- 
ther desired by Mr. William Halfday to inform 
you that he intends to act fairly and equitably by 
all those who do not needlessly interfere with a 
matter which he leaves entirely in the hands of 
his legal adviser and 
“Your obedient servant, 
“ RicHaRD EVERSHAM. 
“Beran Haurpay, Esq., Datchet Bridge.” 


“ Here is the gauntlet thrown in my face, and I 
must fight,” said Brian, as he tore the letter into 
fragments, and scattered them over his grand- 
father’s grave. 

“Can you not trust to what your father says ?” 
asked Mabel. 

“Trust that man,” exclaimed Brian, indignant- 
ly,“ who has already deceived me, and who is 
weak enough to think his silly promise of fair 
dealing can juggle me at the eleventh hour like 
this! Trust him, madam! I will fight him to 
the death, as though he were my bitterest enemy. 
I will make him prove he is William Halfday; I 
will dispute his claim inch by inch in a court of 
law, and, granted that he is the William Halfday 
of sixteen years since, I deny his right—he, a 
vagabond and a deserter from his family—to take 
that money, which his own father would have 
never left to him. I will ask you to support me 
by your story of how the money was placed in 
Penton Bank, and then I will tell this poor weak 
mortal’s history afterward.” 

He pointed to the grave, and Mabel said, 

“You would be acting very unwisely, Mr. Half- 
day. I know nothing of the law, but I am wise 
enough to see the impossibility of your resisting 
your father’s claim to the estate.” 

“Here, on his father’s grave, I swear—” 

“No, no,” cried Mabel, with alarm; “if you 
have any respect for me, don’t say another word. 
You are angry, and know not what you are doing. 
In resisting this claim, ; ... will bring about your 
ruin.” 

“T do not care for that.” 

“Let him have the money ; it will come in due 
course to Dorcas and you,” Mabel said; “let it 
drift away forever, rather than that any act of 
mine should create enmity between a father and 
his children. I came to help the Halfdays—it 
was a promise to a dying man; don’t say that, 
despite the utter failure of my mission, you will 
add to my regrets by a foolish course of action. 
I ask you not, for my sake.” . 

“For your sake, Miss Westbrook, I would ven- 
ture a great deal and sacrifice much. But it is 
for your sake I would act in opposition to this 
scheme,” he answered. 

“T shall want all your courage and assistance 
in another direction—not in this.” 

gag looked at her with surprise before he 
Bai 





“T am completely in the dark.” 

“You must remain so for a while, although I 
am not successful in my mysteries,” said Mabel, 
smiling at his bewilderment. “But I have had 
letters this morning’ also, and they influence my 
whole after-life.” 

“ For the better, I hope.” 

“T have to wait a second communication, and 
then I may come to you as to a friend in whose 
good faith I can rely.” 

“Tt is all for the worse, I am afraid,” said Bri- 
an, moodily, “or you would not seek advice and 
help from me. Surely you—” 

“Don’t guess,” said Mabel, very quickly; “TI 
would rather you did not think of this at present. 
I should not have spoken if it had not been that 
you were anxious to fight a hopeless battle for 
me at a time when in a fairer contest you might 
be of invaluable assistance.” 

“T trust I may.” 

“Till then let there be peace, and judge not 
this William Halfday—your own father—too 
harshly in this matter yet. Let the money go to 
him, and await the result of his inheritance.” 

“That is your wish ?” 

“T wish it with all my heart.” 

“T will wait,” said Brian, “ but not in any hope 
of his doing justice to you. You have rewarded 
the wrong-doers, and you should consider me as 
one of them.” 

“Why, you would make me rich, if you could.” 

“With your own money—what a benefactor !” 

“Shall we go away from the church-yard now ?” 
asked Mabel, “ or do we misunderstand each oth- 
er still ?” 

“T don’t know if I understand you,” said Bri- 
an, very earnestly regarding her, “or if you will 
not forever remain a mystery.” 

“As a woman always is,” said Mabel, almost 
saucily. 

He took no heed of her interruption ; he went 
on, in the same deep, earnest way, 

“ But this I know—that you have been thought- 
ful and unselfish, and that your rights have been 
sacrificed to wromg and rapacity without a pro- 
test on your side against it.” 

“T promised—” 

“That as long as you lived you would see after 
us Halfdays,” said Brian—“ enrich us, study us. 
Now let one of the family promise something in 
return.” 

“Oh, no more promises!” cried Mabel. “ You 
are so quick to resolve, that I don’t know what 
you may say or do.” 

“ Very little on this occasion, Miss Westbrook,” 
said Brian, mournfully, “save to re-echo that 
promise of your own, and with a stronger reason 
for it. It is said in Penton that I am an irrita- 
ble, half-mad visionary, an obstinate and hard 
brute, a man with no consideration for the opin- 
ions of his fellow-men when they clash with his 
own. Well, I promise from to-day to sink my 
individuality, my crotchets, my pride, my convic- 
tions, every thing, when they are opposed to yours, 
As long as you live, I am your slave in very grat- 
itude, and you may command me how you will. 
And commanding me not at all, seeing me no 
more, passing away, as it may appear to you, for- 
ever, I, Brian Halfday, will still be dreaming of 
you, planning what is best for you, watching you, 
so long as you are living on this earth. I take 
this right from to-day, without claiming any right 
of friendship with it, or deeming myself worthy 
to be thought your friend, and I swear it on the 
grave of this poor sleeper.” 

“Tt is a foolish promise,” said Mabel, “and I 
am undeserving of it. I—I wish yeu had been 
silent.” 

“You do not trust me yet ?” 

“TI do; but, oh, you are so strange a man! I 
am afraid of you,” she said, timidly. 

“T have raved too much,” replied Brian, gen- 
tly; “will you forget it, and take my arm back 
to the inn? You are trembling, I think ?” 

“ Perhaps I am not so strong as I ought to be,” 
she said, taking his arm, and walking slowly 
away from the grave. 

“ And you trust me at last ?” asked Brian. 

“Shall I give you a proof of it ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Shall I tell you my new mystery ?” 

“Tf you will.” 


“Why, you are going to reproach me already ?” 
said Mabel, laughing at him. 

“Your pardon; but for God’s sake tell me 
what has happened.” 

“There have been money failures in America, 
and my American securities—that is, my fortune 
in the bank of which my father was a principal 
—collapsed completely yesterday.” 

“Great Heaven !” 

“What will become of me after the storm is 
over I don’t know,” she said; “something from 
the wreck will float to shore, perhaps, and, if not, 
I must look out for a new home or a rich hus- 
band.” 

“Here is Angelo Salmon coming toward us,” 
said Brian Halfday, in a low tone. 

“Poor Angelo!” responded Mabel Westbrook. 

“T will leave you,” said Brian; “I have not 
finished all my work at Datchet Bridge.” 

“T shall see you again before I leave?” she 
asked. 

“You go to-day, then ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“To the hospital, or the ‘ Mitre ?’” 

“To the hospital. It is less expensive,” she 
said, laughing again. 

“You bear misfortune lightly, Miss West- 
brook,” said Brian; “but then you are young, 
and do not know what misfortune really is.” 

“Yes, I do,” was the reply; “but I can not 
fret over the loss of my money. I care for it as 
little as you do.” 

“T am very fond of money,” answered Brian ; 
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‘ it is a failing of the respectable family to which 

~ have the honor to belong.” 

“Tt is a big story!” she replied. 

She smiled brightly as she left him and went 
toward Angelo Salmon, who was waiting at the 
gate, a mute, curious, but resplendent being. 


rian stopped and saw the meeting, the friendly 
greeting of Mabel, the p d and blushing coun- 
tenance of the young man whom she addressed. 
He did not move until they walked away togeth- 
er. He raised his felt hat in salutation to them 
as they looked back at him, and Angelo Salmon 
elevated his own silk castor in the air. Then he 
turned and went off at his customary railway- 
train rate of p ion 

“Yes; it is as long as she lives !” he said again. 








BOOK II. 
A fallen fortune. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE SALMONS HEAR THE WORST. 


Ten days later in the life of Mabel Westbrook, 
in the fair, bright summer weather which had 
come to Penton, the full details of a fallen for- 
tune reached her whom it most concerned. It 
was the old story of the money market. There 
had been a terrible panic, a commercial crisis, a 
collapse, and Mabel Westbrook’s inheritance had 
been swept away in the storm. 

The bad news reached Mabel in the morning— 
it was waiting for her at the breakfast table, and 
the stout heart of the little woman, “ who did not 
know what misfortune was,” as Brian Halfday 
had told her, throbbed not with any extra pulsa- 
tion as she broke the seal of the envelope. She 
read her letter very carefully and coolly, and then 
smiled across the breakfast table at the Reverend 
Gregory Salmon, who was reading his newspaper 
with his eyes screwed round the corner at her. 

“Good news from America?” he inquired, as 
he met Mabel’s glance. 

“ No—bad news,” said Mabel; “some people 
would say very bad news.” 

Angelo Salmon and his mother turned toward 
Mabel full of interest and sympathy: at once. 

“Did you say bad news, my dear ?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Salmon, always easily discomfited. ‘Oh, I 
am very sorry! Nobody ill, nobody hurt, I hope ?” 

“Only somebody heavily hit—is not that the 
correct phrase, Mr. Salmon, to express certain 
troubles ?” 

“T believe so,” said Angelo. “It might mean 
an offer of marriage from a gentleman deeply im- 
pressed; he would be ‘heavily hit,’ Miss West- 
brook, you know ?” 

“Poor fellow! yes, he would indeed,” replied 
Mabel Westbrook, laughing. “ Well, my letter 
contains no sentiment, and only one hard fact.” 

“You are not going to leave us?” exclaimed 
Angelo, and his color actually faded away at the 
suggestion. 

“Have not I trespassed on your kindness too 
long?” she rejoined. 

“ Tmpossible,” said the enthusiastic Angelo. 

They had been ten happy days to him—ten days 
to be looked back at forever—with the woman he 
loved a guest in his father’s house. They had 
been ten days too much for the rest of his life, 
but he was not aware of that at the present hour; 
he felt only suddenly miserable and desolate at 
the bare thought of this happiness vanishing away. 
He had been a quiet, grave, unobtrusive young 
man during Mabel’s stay at the hospital, and no 
one was aware of the deep draughts of pleasure 
which he was taking down by wholesale into his 
heart at the mere sight of Miss Westbrook, and 
in the simple consciousness of her being near 
him and regarding him as a friend. He was too 
timid a man to allow the evidence of his affec- 
tion to escape—too much afraid of the conse- 
quences which might ensue from any precipitate 
step on his part. If he were rash, he would as- 
suredly lose her, and if he waited patiently, some- 
body would certainly walk off with her under his 
very nose, and hence all before him was uncer- 
tainty, despite the satisfaction of the present 
hour. And now the hour was closing for him, 
and Mabel Westbrook was going away, he was 
sure of it by her answers. 

“Tt is bad news indeed that will take you from 
us, Miss Westbrook,” said the Master of St. Laza- 
rus, politely. 

“T am wondering whether it will take me back 
to America,” said Mabel, thoughtfully. 

“For a trip?” inquired young Salmon, nerv- 
ously. 

“ For good.” 

“J—I thought your idea was to—to settle 
down in England?” Angelo asked, in a tremu- 
lous voice. 

“ Yes, but ideas change rapidly in a world that 
spins round rapidly too,” answered Mabel; “ and 
if I have my living to get, I must go back to old 
friends and old associations, and find my best 
chance among them.” 

“My dear madam,” said the Reverend Gregory 
Salmon, “ you don’t mean that—” 

“That I have lost all my money,” said Mabel, 
very phlegmatically ; “ yes, I do.” 

“T am amazed—I am sorry—I am dreadfully 
shocked,” remarked Angelo’s father. ‘“ Dear me, 
now, who could have possibly foreseen this !” 

“T have been waiting for the full particulars 
during the last ten days,” said Mabel, “and here 
they are.” 

She passed the letter to Mr. Salmon, who took 
it from her. 

“Ten days ago you knew it, then?” said Mr. 
Gregory Salmon. 

“TI knew that my grandfather’s bank had 
stopped payment—that big honest bank to which 
he had pinned his faith so firmly. It is as well,” 
she added, “that he died before the crash came.” 

“ But there will be something saved from the 
ruin ?” inquired the chaplain, 





“T have grave doubts of receiving a half-pen- 
ny,” replied Mabel. 

“Bless my soul, it is most extraordinary !”” con- 
tinued the Reverend Gregory Salmon, crumpling 
his newspaper together violently in his excite- 
ment; “and to think that with this terrible ca- 
tastrophe hanging over your head for the last ten 
days, Miss Westbrook, you could talk and sing 
and treat matters lightly; it’s amazing tome. I 
should have had a fit with suspense—I must have 
gone off to a better world.” 

“Probably I shall feel more sorry in good 
time,” replied Mabel ; “ but the loss of the money 
is no affliction to me yet. I have been nominally 
in possession of it for three months, literally 
speaking never in possession of it at all. It is 
not like losing a fond hope or a dear friend.” 

“Hopes and friends, young lady, will follow 
the money,” prophesied the Reverend Gregory 
Salmon. 

“False hopes and false friends only—and the 
sooner the better,” said Mabel, shrugging her 
shoulders. 

“ Ahem! yes. Of course in a world like this— 
but dear, dear me, it is so very extraordinary! 
For ten days to know this and to keep it a secret 
from us! Excuse my retiring into the study for 
a few minutes to peruse your letter. I am utter- 
ly bewildered.” 

Mr. Gregory Salmon bustled out of the room 
with one fat white hand pressed to his fore- 
head; had the calamity of the money loss been 
his own, he could scarcely have displayed more 
surprise and excitement. Mabel Westbrook went 
to the window of the room, sat down, and resumed 
the fancy-work upon which she had been engaged 
at an earlier hour that morning. Angelo Salmon, 
pale and with his mouth half open, remained at 
the table; Mrs. Salmon, after a moment’s consid- 
eration, followed Mabel to the window. 

“ My dear child,” she said, putting her little fat 
arm round the slender neck of the girl, “ you do 
not know how sorry I am!” 

‘ “Yes, I do,” answered Mabel, smiling up at 
er. 

“You will trust in Gregory—Mr. Salmon, I 
mean,” she said ; “he is a far-seeing, clever man, 
Mabel, and will know what is best for you.” 

“T think I have made up my mind to trust in 
myself, being a conceited young person,” said Ma- 
bel; “but there, I will tell you presently. I am 
very busy now.” 

* Purse-knitting too,” said Mrs. Salmon, cheer- 
ily; “that does not look as if you had given up 
all hope.” 

Mabel laughed merrily, but did not reply. Mrs. 
Salmon continued her protestations of sympathy 
and attachment, and Angelo stared across at the 
speakers in the same vacuous way. Presently a 
servant entered to inform Mrs. Salmon that her 
husband desired to speak to her in the library for 
a few minutes, and then the elder lady withdrew, 
the breakfast table was cleared, and Angelo rose, 
stretched his long limbs, and walked slowly to- 
ward the recess of the window where Mabel West- 
brook was ensconced, 

“T can’t tell you all how I feel about this, Miss 
Mabel,” he said, stammering a great deal during his 
address, “ or how it takes me off my guard like— 
and floors me, if you will not object to so vulgar 
an expression. For I am floored completely.” 

“Like your poor father,” said Mabel, dryly. 

“Yes, he is very much upset. Is he not?” 

“Very.” 

“He will not get over the shock quickly,” said 
Angelo; “he is an excitable man, and the sur- 
prise has been a great one.” 

“My life has been passed lately in surprising 
people,” said Mabel, thinking of Adam Halfday ; 
“and you English people are so completely inter- 
ested when money is in question.” 

“You speak as if you were a foreigner,” said 
Angelo. 

“T feel more like a foreigner to-day than usual,” 
answered Mabel, “and less of the English girl that 
I fancied I might grow to be.” 

“T don’t quite understand you,” Angelo re- 
marked; “ but—” 

“ Please don’t try to understand me,” said Ma- 
bel, interrupting him. “It will not do for a gen- 
tleman of your position in life to make a study of 
a lady who has no visible means of subsistence. 
Your father will prove this more clearly to you.” 

“Oh, Miss Westbrook—” 

Here he stopped, as her musical voice rippled 
off into pleasant, unaffected laughter at his aston- 
ishment. 

“You will think me a very bold young woman 
to tell you this,” said Mabel; “but misfortune 
has the privilege of speaking frankly some- 
times.” 

“Tf any—” 

She would not allow him to continue. He was 
obedient to her commands, and a look controlled 
him into silence. 

“T want you to do me a favor,” she said. 

“Certainly. Any thing—every thing,” he an- 
swered, with alacrity. 

“T want you to go for a stroll across the mead- 
ows for an hour or two.” 

“ With—with you ?” he asked, timidly. 

“Oh no,” she replied; “I am busy this morn- 
ing, and can not afford the time for a long walk, 
which would do you a deal of 

“T am really quite well, Miss Westbrook, I as- 
sure you,” was his reply. 

“You are pale,” said Mabel. 

“ Yes—but—” 

“ And I wish you to go very much.” 

“ Yes—but—will you not tell me why?” were 
the words he contrived to stammer forth at last. 

“Not this morning,” said Mabel, shaking her 
head. 

“ When I see you again, then?” 

“When I see you again—very likely.” 

“T don’t mind getting out of your way or going 
any where you wish,” said Angelo; “of course 
not. Still, I snould like you to understand before 

I go this morning—” 








Once more the inexorable Mabel cut him short 
in his oration. 

“Tt is impossible that this important business 
will allow me to understand any thing fresh just 
now,” said Mabel, quickly. 

“That's it!” exclaimed Angelo, with renewed 
excitement ; “I knew you were grieving and suf- 
fering, and—and so on.” 

“Not I,” said Mabel, confidently. 

“ And I did want to say, that having a fortune 
in my own right from my poor deceased grand- 
mother, and not knowing what to do with one- 
twentieth part— What’s this?” 

Mabel had put the purse which she had been 
making into his hands, wherein she left her own 
hand warmly and confidently. 

“Something to keep your money in,” she said, 
laughing again. “ Will you take it for my sake ?” 
“ Have you really been making it for me?” 

“Yes. It is not much of a keepsake, I should 
say; a present, is it?” 

“T will treasure it all my life, Miss West- 
brook.” 

“You can’t do that, because it will wear out 
too quickly,” said the practical Mabel; “and now 
good-morning. Thank you for all you would 
have said in the way of offering me a loan, if I 
had the time to ‘negotiate’ one, as the phrase 
runs. Yes,” she added, in a different and more 
earnest tone, “thank you very heartily for such 
kind thought of me, Angelo.” 

She withdrew her hand from his and left the 
purse within his grasp instead, and he walked 
slowly from the room, as he knew that she wish- 
ed him to do. He walked in dream-land never- 
theless, and his heart—his secret heart—was 
light, not heavy, for all the money losses which 
had come to Mabel Westbrook. She seemed 
nearer to that heart now, and she had called him 
Angelo for the first time in his life—and life was 
surely brightening and becoming something that 
he could comprehend more clearly, in its new so- 
lemnity of love and responsibility of care. 

As he went across the quadrangle toward the 
archway beyond, he looked toward Mabel at the 
window, who smiled brightly and waved her hand 
toward him—even kissed her hand to him in a 
light, graceful fashion that was French-like in its 
way, although more Englisi in its honest impulse. 

“God bless her!” said Angelo; “I am glad she 
is not cast down by her trouble. I will take her 
for a drive this afternoon.” 
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CHAPTER II. 
CHANGE OF TACTICS. 


Goop Mrs. Salmon found her lord and master 
still a prey to excitement in the library, whither 
a forced retirement had not conduced to any of 
that composure of which he had gone in search. 
The Master of St. Lazarus was curled up in his 
arm-chair with Mabel’s letter in his hands. 

“ Did you want me very particularly, Gregory ?” 
asked Mrs. Salmon, as she entered; “because I 
hardly like to leave poor Mabel at present.” 

“Yes, I do. Poor Mabel indeed !—a pretty 
nice mess we have made of this poor Mabel busi- 
ness !” he groaned forth. 

“Why, what have we done?” 

“ Acted like a couple of fools, Mrs. Salmon,” 
said her husband. “ But will you shut the door, 
and sit down for a moment ?” 

“ Certainly, Gregory.” 

Mrs. Salmon closed the door, and took the seat 
which her husband had indicated by a somewhat 
imperious wave of his hand. She waited for his 
communication, and her round blue eyes and half- 
open mouth gave her a stronger resemblance to 
her son at that time. 

“We have been very indiscreet, Mrs. Salmon,” 
continued her husband; “we have believed this 
young woman’s statement as to her position in 
life, and we have been deceived.” 

“T don’t remember her making any statement, 
Gregory; and if she had—” 

“My dear, don’t interrupt me,” said the Mas- 
ter; “at all events, you and I and Angelo have 
become, as it were, on terms of intimacy with 
Miss Westbrook, who, after all, is penniless,” 

“ Poor thing!” 

“ Who, after all, may be an adventuress, Mrs. 
Salmon—a long-headed, designing young woman.” 

“T will never believe that,” said his wife, firm- 
ly. “I don’t think, Gregery, you can look me in 
the face and say that that’s your conviction.” 

“ Mrs, Salmon,” said the Master, “I don’t know 
what my conviction is. Here is a stranger, clev- 
er and fascinating, we will grant, who meets with 
Angelo in America, sees how weak and trusting 
a young fellow he is, becomes his friend, arrives 
with a letter of introduction from him, settles 
down in our circle, confuses us with a cock-and- 
bull story—for presumably it may be a cock-and- 
bull story—of restitution to Adam Halfday, is 
made our guest, and then tells us one fine morn- 
ing that she is as poor as a church mouse, and 
has kept that fact from us for the last ten 
days.” 

“She wished to be sure of the truth, Gregory.” 

“She wished to remain here and ensnare our 
Angelo; that’s the only truth [ can see, ma’am,” 
affirmed the Reverend Gregory Salmon. “Here 
is a poor, young, handsome, sharp woman, and a 
rich and impressionable young man, and we, like 
two fools, have, without a single inquiry, done our 
best to throw them together, and make a match 
of it.” 

“Oh, Gregory, don’t be so harsh and unchari- 
table! You can’t think all this—I’m sure you 
can’t,” said Mrs. Salmon, bursting into tears. 

“T have said, Mrs. Salmon, that I do not know 
what to think,” replied her husband, speaking 
very slowly and deliberately now; “but I am a 
man in my right senses, and the whole matter 
strikes me at present as an ingenious and elabo- 
rate plan, most skillfully carried out. But there 
is no occasion to make that noise over it, Mrs. 
Salmon, that I can possibly see.” 








“ Mabel is such a dear g—g—good girl !” sobbed 
Mrs. Salmon. 

“ Yes—a very dear girl to us, if we don’t keep 
our eyes open,” replied her husband; “and that 
is all I will ask you to do, madam. Miss West- 
brook,” he added, sinking his voice to a whisper, 
“ must be got out of this house as soon as we can 
gracefully do it—she must return to Ameriéa, if 
possible, and as quickly as possible—and I will 
take upon myself to put Angelo on his guard. 
There is no harm done ; the mine has been sprung 
before its time, I think. I will answer for An- 
gelo’s good behavior under these trying circum- 
stances, if you will get that young person out of 
the establishment.” 

“Do you mean to-day ?” 

“To-day?” echoed Mr. Salmon; “of course I 
mean to-day.” 

“Oh dear, I don’t see how to manage it.” 

“One woman can always talk to another. Tell 
her we are afraid she must feel herself in a false 
position among us. Say something kind, of course, 
but be very firm, and hint that J have thought it 
for the best also, and after serious consideration 
of the circumstances which have arisen. You 
may tell her I am sorry too; and you will not 
hint in any way that we have the least suspicion 
of her.” 

“T haven’t,” said Mrs. Salmon. 

“And you may leave Angelo to me. Thank 
Heaven, he is a character that I thoroughly un- 
derstand and can completely influence. His 
weakness of disposition has been to us a trial 
before this,” said the Master, “ but, after all, it 
proves a blessing. He is a child, and to be talk- 
ed out of a fancy like a child.” 

“Yes, that’s true,” assented the wife; “ but I 
would not say a word against Miss Westbrook to 
him.” 

‘I would not say a word of disparagement of 
Miss Westbrook to any living soul,” affirmed Mr. 
Salmon, who had a bad memory, and regarded 
his better half from a soulless point of view, like 
a Mohammedan. 

Mrs. Salmon shed a few more tears over Ma- 
bel’s new position in life, but she was not pre- 
pared to argue the point very deeply with her 
lord and master. The reverend gentleman had 
a strong will of his own, and she had never had 
any strength of purpose to boast of. She was a 
passive female, with a good but flabby heart, and 
disputes and troubles were out of her way, and 
distressed her too much to face with philosophy. 
Perhaps it was all for the best that Mabel West- 
brook was to leave the premises—she was cer- 
tainly poor now—and Angelo’s position could 
always secure him a bride from one of the best 
families in the county. She was very sorry, nev- 
ertheless, and it was all very dreadful, and she 
had grown fond of Mabel, but probably it was 
the wisest course to get her out of the house. 

“Have you left Angelo alone with Miss West- 
brook ?” asked Mr. Salmon, suddenly. 

“ Yes, I have.” 

“Go back, please, and tell him that I want him,” 
said Gregory; “it will not do to leave those two 
together. God bless me, I should not wonder if 
he has not already offered to lend her all his 
money !” 

And this was not very far from the truth, as 
the reader is aware. 

Mrs. Salmon departed, and in two minutes re- 
appeared. 

“ Angelo is not with her, Gregory,” she said ; 
“one of the brothers tells me that he has just 
gone across the meads.” 

“T'll follow him and settle this at once,” cried 
the energetic Master; “a few words will do, and 
they had better be said, for all our sakes.” 

“ Well—perhaps they had,” assented Mrs, Salm- 
on, with a sigh. 

The Reverend Gregory Salmon was following 
in his son’s track a few minutes afterward. It 
did not take long to discover the young man. An- 
gelo had given up at the second meadow, and was 
lying, full length, on the grass, under a big elm- 
tree, and in company with three thoughtful cows 
who had got there also out of the heat of the sun. 
They moved politely and sedately away as the 
Master of St. Lazarus arrived, but Angelo did not 
perceive the movement or the cause of it. He 
was far gone in his own dream-land, and unaware 
of the presence of his father. He was face down- 
ward, with his elbows in the grass and his hands 
clutching his well-shaven cheeks, and before him 
lay a purse, bright with steel and gold beads, and 
which was evidently the object of all his gtten- 
tion and admiration. Romance had opened out 
to him, when grim Reality threw its shadow across 
the path of his rejoicing. 

“ Angelo,” said Mr. Salmon. 

“ Ah! father, is that you?” said Angelo, sitting 
up and quickly putting his purse out of sight. 

“Yes, it is I. I have come for a little serious 
talk with you, my son.” 

“Concerning Miss Westbrook ?” said Angelo, 
quickly. 

“Yes. What made you think so?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Angelo; # perhaps 
because I can’t get her out of my head, and fancy 
she must be in every body else’s. I am glad it is 
about Miss Westbrook.” 

“ Are you, though ?” said the father; “ why ?” 

“T don’t care to speak about any thing or any 
one else.” 

The Reverend Gregory Salmon eyed his son 
somewhat doubtfully. 

“You will not like my way of speaking of her, 
perhaps, Angelo,” he said, “ but you will not mis- 
interpret my reason for it.” 

“T hope not,” answered the son. 

“ Shall we walk across to the next field ?” 

“Tf you like.” 

Angelo rose and joined his father. 

“Proceed,” said Angelo, with a gravity and 
firmness for which his sire was wholly unpre- 
pared, “ and you will be careful what you say, for 
her sake—and my own.” 

(To BE CONTINUED. ] 


BATTLE BETWEEN AN AMERICAN ELK 


AND A BUFFALO—THE CHARGE. 





Marcu 25, 


ie title of this pretty picture conjures up 
visions of stately dames, attired in velvet 
and minever and sparkling with jewels, posted 
on the steps of the throne around their august 
mistress, the queen of the realm, before whom 
alone would they condescend to bow their haughty 
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heads. But the artist had no such meaning as 
this. The sovereign lady here is the fair maid 
who might, for aught we know, have been Tenny- 
son’s heroine, with her hands “ milking the cow,” 
while her attendant dames are none other than 
a bevy of cats and kittens of various growths, 
which are eagerly waiting for the share of the 
spoils which experience has probably taught them 


that they are likely to receive, and, chief of all, 
the cow that forms the centre of the group, and 
waits for the audience to break up to regain her 
liberty. The rustic maiden casts a kindly glance 
at her furry court ; but her thoughts are evidently 
wandering, perhaps to Robin, who is not far off, 
and who may at any moment join the train, and 
be her first gentleman-in-waiting. 
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SUMPTUARY LAWS. 


APPILY mankind has not every where or 
at all times cherished so sumptuary a spir- 
it as that of “blind old Dandolo,” who denounced 
the wife of a doge for setting silver forks on 
the table. “Why could she not eat with her 
fingers ?”” He declared her to be under the judg- 
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ment of Heaven for this impiety, and to have 
committed “a crime against nature.” Neverthe- 
less, forks have come in, even among the barba- | 
rians from whom Dandolo wrested the trident of | 
the seas at Lepanto. 

Other moralists have been equally unsuccess- 
ful—as those who declaimed against the substi- 
tution of chimneyed fire-places for blind hearths, 
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and against the innovation of soft beds in place 
of paillasses. When oranges were first eaten in 
Germany, they were preached at by Ulrich von 
Hutten as “ refinements full of danger,” and their 
importers were blamed for encouraging useless 
appetites. We can understand Zalucus prohibit- 
ing gold rings and taffeta; but why did tobacco 
excite such bitterness that it might almost have 
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been taken for a religion? A sultan of 1610; in 


| the very land of the chibouque, ordered every 


smoker to be led along the streets with a pipe 
stuck through his nose. Michael Romanoff, of 
Russia, forbade the practice on pain of death or 
mutilation of the countenance. The eighth Pope 
Urban, in 1624, fulminated an excommunication 
against all who took the unholy weed to church. 


The twelfth Innocent, seventy years later, revived 
this edict; which, however, it is fair to s¢ y, was 
partly due to a sense of decency, and of the dan- 
ger to which both the edifice and the congre- 
gation might be exposed by reckless smokers. 
Nothing of the kind can be urged on behalf of the 
decrees against coffee issued in England, Switz- 
erland, Germany, and, once more, Turkey. Un- 
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[Maron 25, 1876. 








der Sultan Murad, any Turk who drank a drop 
of that which all Turks drink several times a 
day (allowing intervals for rice brandy) was liable 
to be hanged. Well, is wine a luxury? Is it 
luxurious, or merely extravagant, to drink it at 
three guineas a bottle, or a guinea a glass? The 
Frenck nobles hated to see the bourgeoisie riding 
in any vehicle whatever, and similar jealousies ex- 
isted with regard to costume and ornament. It 
was a happy notion of the third Edward that no 
man should wear gold, silver, or silk until he was 
a hundred years old, all younger being left in 
“the happy simplicity of the brute ;” but again 
the ordinance failed in England as in France, as 
it would fail now, no matter what crusade were 
preached against castles and chateaux, palaces 
and parks, wine-cellars, plate, upholstery, liveries, 
and servants—of whom people are as proud as 
the Romans were of their slaves, the luxury of 
both being idleness. Thus society, like a cray- 
fish, gets rid of one habit only to adopt another, 
and is yet far from having found out all it wants. 
The early Romans had purple, and no fine linen; 
the French had velvet, and not a yard of calico; 
they would have given a roll of brocade for a 
bale of cotton. Half of our necessities would 
have been luxuries to our ancestors—mirrors, 
clocks, carpets instead of rushes or sand, furs, 
glazed windows, easy furniture, paper-hangings, 
silk, soap, tea, coffee, not to speak of modern 
fire-places and gas. But vanity had its luxuries in 
all ages, and “ the fair-haired girl with the fair- 
haired temper” delighted long ago in the chignon. 
Shakspeare refers to the damsels who wore Le- 
vite robes and “enormous incembrances of the 
head ;” concerning which might be repeated, 
were it not for the spoiling of about as express- 
ive an utterance as was ever breathed, of the 
young girl from the Pacific Islands, when looking 
at Westminster Abbey—“ Did man make it, or 
was it put there ?” 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


8. C.—Get striped black and gray tamise cloth or 
else de bége for your suit to travel in California in 
June. Make with a basque and deep round over-skirt 
like that illustrated in Bazar No. 12, Vol. IX. Trim 
with wide wool braid and box-pleating. Wear a black 
leather belt and bag, mounted with silver. 

Annre.—Linen is not heavy enough for a traveling 
dress to be worn in May. Get brown de bége, and 
make with a Continental Basque and Deep Over-Skirt 
like the illustration in Bazar No, 12, Vol. IX. 

Janz B.—To restore your black silk, sponge it with 
ammogia very much diluted. Fold smoothly, and do 
not iron it. 

8.—Passementerie is very little used. Silk galloon 
is more fashionable. Lace is alwaye in vogue. Read 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 12, Vol. IX. 

Mo.iy.—Put braid on your sacque, and let the lace 
remain, 

Mas. L. B. 8.—The arabesque lace is a novelty found 
at very few of the first-class houses. It is imported in 
edgings; also in over-skirts and sacques.—We can 
not publish the address. 

B. A.—Trim the piqué princesse dress down the 
front each side of the buttons and across the foot as 
far back as the kilt pleats. Pockets do not spoil the 
effect, though one pocket is more used now than two. 
Pass the ribbon sash all around the waist if you like. 
The hints you need have been given lately in the Bazar. 

Xmas.—We have no pattern of the corset waist 
other than the plain cuirass basques with long side 
bodies. Light cotton batting, with a thin cotton cloth 
upon which to quilt it, forms the compress. 

E.rvor.—Use your new silk for the front of a long 
plain polonaise, and drape the back with a sash like 
that on the princesse or the Marguerite pelisse. If 
you prefer a wrinkled apron over-ekirt, get that illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 12, Vol. IX. The princesse polo- 
naise is merely faced or piped across the bottom. 

Jutta.—Wearing the hair low on the forehead is said 
to make it grow low—in children. 

Saxon.—The duration of mourning, with its attend- 
ant restrictions, is the same for a widower as for a 
widow. 

Constant Reaver.—We have not space to answer 
further inquiries concerning the Ugly Girl Papers in 
this column, nor do we reply to such questions by mail. 

J. L. R.—The Yemassee was written by W. Gilmore 
Simms. 

J. D. E.—The charming musical novel, Charles Au- 
chester, was written by Miss Elizabeth Shepherd. 

Mas. Marton.—It would be better to say that you 
wear No. 2 shoes ; in this connection “ twos” is a collo- 
quialism in very common use.—We are fully supplied 
with designs for dresses and fancy-work, and can not 
use those you offer.—Thanks for your appreciation of 
the Bazar. 

Ienonamvs.—We should think that you would hard- 
ly need our advice as to the manner in which to dis- 
courage a persistent suitor, or the words to use in 
repelling his attentions. The most volumi con- 


WHERE DOES IT ALL COME FROM? 

Prints and quarts of filthy catarrhal discharges. 
Where does it all come from? ‘The mucous 
membrane which lines the chambers of the nose, 
and its little glands, are diseased, so that they 
draw from the blood its liquid, and exposure to 
the air changes it into corruption. This life- 
liquid is needed to build up the system, but it is 
extracted, and the system is weakened by the 
loss. ‘To cure, gain flesh and strength by using 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, which 
also acts directly upon these glands, correcting 
them, and apply Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy with 
Dr. Pierce’s Nasal Douche, the dnly method of 
reaching the upper cavities, where the discharge 
accumulates and comes from. ‘The instrument 
and both medicines sold by druggists and dealers 
in medicines. —[Com. } 





Sore Throat, Cough, Cold, and similar trou- 


bles, if suffered to progress, result in serious pul- | 


monary affections, oftentimes incurable. Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches reach directly the seat of the 
disease, and give almost instant relief.—[ Com. ] 





Tue “New Automatic” silent sewing-ma- 
chine of the Witicox & Grsss 8. M. Co. com- 
pletely revolutionizes machine sewing. Gold Med- 
al of American Institute, 1875. Home Office, 
658 Broadway, New York.—I! Com. ] 








Mritrons of bottles of Burnerr’s Coooare have 
been sold during the last twenty years, and the public 
have rendered the verdict that it is the best hair dress- 
ing in the world.—{Com.] 














Corvine Wurert.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copyiz Whee! patterns may be transferred 
from the opp ement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers geuerally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


(LONSUMPTION, Weak Lungs, Throat 
diseases, Dyspepsia, General Debility, Mental and 
Nervous Exhaustion, Loss of Strength, Flesh,and Appe- 
tite, _ all diseases arising from Poverty of the ano 
fivPor and radically cured by WI as RS 
PHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA. 

hed 1858. Prices $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared 
a by WINCHESTER & CO., oy sts, 
36 John t St., New vw York. Sold by Druggists. 


Seamless & Waterproof, oe cloth- 
ing, retains linen diaper, is recommended 
by mothers ; 4 sizes. Sam ~ T5c., mailed, 
by EUREKA DIAPER , 266 Broad- 
way, N.Y. Sold to the trade sh A.T. Stew- 
art,H.B.Claflin,and jobbers in large cities. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description executed with promptness, tas 

and discrimination. Circular, with full information, 
sent free. Miss M. J. Huntinepon, P. O. Box 1654, New 
York. Samples of material furnished on receipt of 25c. 


‘DOMESTIC 


SEWING 
MACHINES, 


Liberal terms of Exchange 
for Second-hand Machines 
ofevery description. 


““DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 
The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. 


Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE C0., 
GF Acents Warten. “Gi NEW YORK. 


HOW TO SAVE YOUR PIN MONEY. 


Ladies should recolor their faded —-> oe 
ties, &c., by using Leamon’s Anttine Dyes. an oe 
cle can be dyed any color, in a few minutes, thout 
soiling the inte, ey can for all kinds of 
family dyeing and never fail. One trial will show =| 
how wpe h their = is, and how easily they are applied 
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versation book would hardly furnish stock phrases 
enough to suffice for all the exigences of life. 

A. B. 8.—With every disposition to oblige you, we 
can not possibly tell in what numbers the paragraphs 
you so vaguely describe appeared. We know of no 
work upon glass etching. 

W. J. 8.—We can not recommend to you any spe- 
cial work on needlework, though we think there are a 
number of English books on the subject. 

L, E. K.—Make your Hamburg netting in a basque 
and long apron over-skirt to wear with colored skirts, 

Paviove.—For a girl's white muslin dress use the 
pattern of Basque and Long Over-Skirt illustrated in 
Bazar No. 12, Vol. IX. 

Sunxvown.—Your buff samples will look best with 
very dark seal brown, as the contrast will make them 
look almost as pale as the cream tints. 

W.—The princesse polonaise would look well with a 
short walking skirt ; it is also suitable for inexpensive 
serges, but you will have to decide for yourself whether 
you need it or a basque and over-skirt. 

A Faerenp.—A curtain pin is the knob over which 
the curtain is thrown to hold it back. The custom 
now is to put a loop of gimp over this curtain pin, and 
pass the curtain through the loop.—Read all about 
cambric dresses in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
12, Vol. IX. You can have the ruffles bias or straight, 
just as you wish. 

Ienoramus, anp OrnErs.—Please consult a pronoun- 
cing dictionary for the information you want. The 
— has no space to spare for teaching pronuncia- 
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Faded colors can be revived or new colors given. 
didly — to all fancy articles. Ask your dru 
PORES 
Bion rend rie 10 Catalogue for 1876 
A less than h ft a 08st, 
a sow re rea nay, Dre Bente fess oa a! e © 
The People’s Favorite. 
$24 Worth One of the oldest and largest in 
OF cation. Excellent Editorials. 
MUSIC Sketches of travele—original 
to 
Bheet Music size, onl 
sample, post pa 
alogue of Music an Ae a o. 
Address W. W. Whitney Toledo, 0 
The new and beautiful Parisian Diamonds, which 
are pure crystals with a diamond surface. 
N. Y., sole Agent for the United States. 
Goods sent, C. O. D., with privilege to examine be- 


for a book of instructions. He keeps Leamon’s e8. 
LOWER: 
WHITNEY'S | MUSICAL GUEST. 

circulation of any musical publi- 

For $1.10. ( Sez: noncron ont ahi 
The World Judges by Anpearace 
RICHARD HUMPHREYS, Jeweler, 779 Broadway, 
fore paying for them, Send for descriptive Price-List. 











HOMES ADORNED. 

oe tee nome mages es) 2 
Decalcomanie and Li 

sent for 25 cts. GEORGE BOLES, Boston, ane 


‘A PPLI UE PATTERNS for Turkish 

Towel-work,. Trade supplied by BENTLEY 
BROS., Manufacturers, 273 Sixth Avenue, N. ¥. Send 
10 cents for Sample and prices, 





REMOVAL. 
C. G. Gunther’s Sons 


(LATE 502-504 BROADWAY), 

HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW STORE, 
No. 184 Fifth Avenue, 
(Broadway & 23d St). 
EUGENIE’S 


SECRET of BEAUTY, 


OR “CREME BLANCHE.” 


A beautiful invention of the eminent chemist, DR. 
L. F. COU W, Rue St. oa, No. 52, Paris, by 
which means the ee ress KUGENIE was enabled 
to preserve her beautiful po eatnen mon now offered to 
the ladies of AMER eC Ae as an indispensable toilet 
article, at ONE DOLLAR PER BOX. In- 
poi and warranted by 


is SHAW, ae nae ita, ST., 
SOLE AGENT,) 364 ewasnDov.ech St. 


The celebrated Dr. L. F. COUDRAY’'S 
AURORA, 


color of dark hair to a fine GOLDEN 
BLOND ag any injury to the hair. - 
for a 3-ounce Bottl $1 5: 6-ounce Bottle, $2 50. 


Also, Dr. L. F. prank Magic Hair Tonic for 
moting the os of the hair, and as gray hair 
to its natural color, $1 00 per bottle, at 


H A 54 WEST 14TH ST. 
L, SHAW, NEAR MACY’s. ” 
SOLE AGENT,) 364 Bowery,Cor.4thSt. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


The largest and finest assortmen’ tively retailed 
at whaleeale prices, at a post <j 
BR MACY'S 


l. SHAY, k 364% Howery,Cor.athst. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE- 
age The most modern Se hay of coiffures on hand, 


iE sage variety. Hair-dressi m4 50 cents. Combings 
e up by the ae method, 50 cents per 
Hair taken ve Gray’ Hair and In- 

3; Goode sent to oe +. States, 





to bleach an: 


54 A Ay Ag 14TH St., 





Get the Genuine! Beware of Imitations! 


THOMSON’S 


PATENT 


CORSETS 

Are constantly increasing in 
Sores, awe E every 

ay who has worn them 
will have no other. They are 
Durable, Economic- 
al, and Fit eee: 

Manufactured in “—— 
grades of finish. -4 
eae For sal 
maLens. See that the hanne 





age 


all 
THOMSON, and Trade-Mark, a CROWN, are 
on oery air, = without these none are genuine. 
Nov LTY.—Thomson’s Patent 
solia Ducssaing Capped Corset Steels, 


THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., N.Y., 


Sole Importers & Patentees for the U.S, 


aranteed to 
IRST-OLASS 














You are troubled with a bad 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
BRE Ay you. Cleanse your t»th and rinse 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists. 
Books for Young Men. 
—_—~—>————— 
SELF-HELP: with Illustrations of Charac- 
revised and enlarged. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
Contents :—Spirit of Self-Help.—Leaders of 
Perseverance.—Help and Opportunities.—Scien- 
tific Pursuits.—Workers in Art.—Industry and 
Business.—Money, its Use and Abuse.—Self-Cul- 
ture. — Facilities and Difficulties. — Example, 
CHARACTER. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
Cowrrents:—Infilnence of Character.— Home 
—Courage. — Self-Control. — Duty, Truthfalness. 
—Temper.— Manner, Art.—Companionship of 
pline of Experience. 
THRIFT. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
providence. — Means of Saving. — Examples of 
Thrift.—Methods of Economy.—Life Assurance. 
Men.—The Crossleys.—Living above the Means. 
—Great Debtors.—Riches and Charity.—Healthy 


Breath; it annoys your friends as 

well as yourself. You would like 

to get rid of it, but scarcely know 

your mouth thoroughly every morn- 

and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 

or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 

By SAMUEL SMILES. 

ter, Conduct, and Perseverance. New Edition, 

Industry.—Three Great Potters.—Application and 

the Peerage.—Energy and Courage.—Men of 
Models.—The True Gentleman. 

Power.—Companionship and Example.—Work. 

Books. — Companionship in Marriage. — Disci- 

Conrents :—Industry.—Habits of Thrift.—Im- 

—Savings Banks.—Little Things.—Masters and 

Homes.—Art of Living. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ew Harrer & Broruens will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to and part of the United 
States or Canada, on receipt of $1 50; or the three vol- 
umes to one address on receipt of $4 00. 





For Comfort, Elegance, and Durability 





ASI OF 


BUY HOLBROOK & LUDLOW’S 


SUPERIOR GRADE 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Fine Shoes. 


The FRENCH LAST and FULL EX- 
TENSION EDGES a Specialty. 


These goods are manufactured in Utica, New York, 
from the choicest selection of the best material, and for 
style, fit, and workmanship are unequaled. Sold by all 
the popular dealers throughout the country. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN S SUITS 
HARPER'S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Guapep To Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, aud two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. VI. 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
—_ Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
see Se gait from 2 to 18 years old)....... No. 18 
LADIES' MISSES' BATHING OR GYM- | 

PEE kind dul ss cucaduaccneaceesese 

—— PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and be 


ves 

BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and — 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 52 

Vol. VII. 

YOUTH’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 

Pantaloons ‘a 








Breasted Vest, and go ag - 





‘= outh from 8 & 15 Mic accsgasrcses 1 
LADY’S RIDING HAB Y "Portion Basque 
Sa 

FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMI-TRAI ED 

SKIRT with Pleated Back.................. 7 @ 
Vol. VIII. 

DOUBLE- POINTED BASQUE, LONG TAB- 
LIER, AND POUF SKIRT................. wg 

eat FUR-LINED CLOAK, with Long Walk- mn 

PURSLINE . ¢ A peptmeepeasest with Three-quarter : 

EE, nn cu bihdus Ake dikascetesssce be 

GIRL’S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 

Ene og Front, Round Over- skirt, Pleated 

aist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
Basque, and Apron (for girl from 6 to 15 
WOONO MIID es doce cs ccnvensas saanecccosccssns ove 7 

JOAN OF ARC = a Coy Apron Over- 
skirt and Lon king Skirt.............. “ 15 

HENRI TROIS Ace Ts with  Boutfant Over- 
skirt and Walking Skirt..............--.++. sate | 

as with Shirred Tabiier and Walking o- 

its» cnet ake tance sccescces coccestcescecse 
ae = UE, with Shirred Over-skirt 
and W, ing Dbiaderstnnc bivekenheacnoes 19 

CHILD'S WA DROBE, Box- Pleated Blouse, 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 
from 6 months to 5 years old)..............- ~ = 

PLEATED BASQUE, with B A oe Deep, 
Round Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt....... = @ 

MARGUERITE —_ « ae AND OVER-SKIRT, 
with Walking Skirt.........--..sseeeerseees “ 2 

FRENCH WALKING JACKET, with Short 
po and jong Sides, Triple Apron, and 

By SekeAcgsiccs Ghesesebenns oe 
me with a Cape, Square 
ron, and Walk ai ae Ls seach deunccbaties * 38 
ote XV. JACK ps Over-skirt, and 
Walking Skirt. .......scrccscnse+secccccase “ 39 

DOUBLE - BREASTED FRENCH ‘JACKET, 
— Over-skirt, and Clinging Walking ne 

CUIHASS eet Long Square Over-skirt, 
ond ee no SdREd o cibenconecauper core * @ 

KEY B UE, Double Apron with Scarf 
Back. aaa Demi-Trained Skirt.......... .-. 43 

MARQUISE SACQUE, with Doubic- Breasted 
Vest, Trimmed Skirt, and Short Court Train, “* 43 

LONG CLOAK, A ~~ —_ Upright Folds, and 
Six-Gore gE TINE. 0 inci cusdsnces conc “6 

DOUBLE - BREAS D CUIRASS BASeUR, 

with Byron Collar, Revers Over-ski 
Clingin Ri ere “ 46 

ARMO SQUE, be me with Reti- 
cule Pocke and Demi-Trained Skirt “ 46 

MARGUERITE PELISSE, with 3 Six-Gore Walk- 
tne MEE Si accn dk Sout che Ee Rdanie dass “ 48 

PRINCESSE DRESS .......0.cccccccssoccceces “ 48 

GIRL’S WARDROBE, Princesse Dress, Kilt 
Suit (Double-Breasted Sacque, Basque But- 
toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt) and Vest Over 
Dress (for girl from 2 to 9 years old)........ “ 60 

MARGUERITE WRAPPER...........+++..+- “ 52 

Vol. 1X. 

GIRL’S —— Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 
Waist, 8 a Night-gown, og Chemise, 
= ho a Drawers (for girl from 5 to 15 + 

PR NCESSE POLONAISE, with Demi-Trained wie 

Whewapuvesieksdstkcehessubecsectinedcoveses 


BLOUSE BASQUE, La Boiteuse Over-skirt and 
Pall-Trained Skirt..........c0sscccce-coccce * 10 

CAMBRIC POLONAISE WALKING SUIT... “ 12 

CONTINENTAL BASQUE, Long, Round Over- 
skirt, and Walking BIE cicensticc. qe 

The Publishers will eend either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


DEMBEN OF 7 WOMEN, by GEORGE H. 
og 318 pages, contains New Methods. 
without ome Treatment and 
ss * Matled for $1 50. one = 


neat . E. WOOD, 17 
58t Street. ! ew Mork. 
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STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave, & Twenty-Third 8t., 
NEW_Y¢ YORK. 
Immense Bargains in Hamburg 
Embroideries. 
We have purchased an an Im) rter’s stock of 11,000 


pieces HAMBURG AND NAINSOOK EDGINGS 
AND INSERTINGS, fully 88 per cent. below cost of 


pots oe bet we oad at a small advance on 
cost. Th Ul r than any heretofore 
offered. ‘AM: 'PLICATION, 


Also, EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS in 
Black Dress Silks, 


purchased at last week’s peremptory Auction Sales. 


Splendid BLACK GROS GRAIN SILKS, 22, 24, and 
26 inches wide, 


at $1 25, $1 38, $1 50, $1 65, $1 75, $2 00, and $2 38. 
All of the most celebrated and sooae 5 4 Lyons manu- 
factures. They will be found unusual! bargains, 


SAMPLES UPON APPLICATION. 


STERN BROTHERS, 
Sixth Avenue and 23d St., New York. 


SPRING IMPORTATION. 


Arnold, Constable, & Go 


ARE OFFERING CHOICE LINES OF 


SPRING NOVELTIES 


IN ALL-WOOL AND SILK-AND-WOOL 


DRESS MATERIALS, 


“GRANAT,” “ FACONNE,” & “ DAMASSE” SILKS. 
a LOUISINES, Fancy Striped and Checke 
Silks. The newest shades in PLAIN COLORED 
FAILL E SILKS, FOR PROMENADE and EVEN- 
ING WEAR, 


BLACK SILKS, 


From all the Leading Manufacturers. 


MOURNING GOODS. 


The largest and most desirable stock in the city. 


SHAWLS. 


All the Leading Spring Styles, EMBROIDERIES, 
LACES and HDKFS. PARIS PRINTED CAMBRICS, 
PERCALES, CRETONNES, &c., in new effects. 


Ladies’ Furnishing Department. 


MISSES’ and INFANTS’ OUTFITS, WEDDING 
TROUSSEAUX, &c. Every thing appertaining to these 
branches, Ready-made or to order, at short notice. 


Housekeeping and White Goods. 


A Full and Complete Stock of the very best makes, 
and at the Lowest Prices. 


N.B.—HOTELS, STEAMERS, CLUBS, and PRIVATE 
DWELLINGS furnished complete with CARPETS, 
UPHOLSTERY, BED LINEN, &c., with despatch, 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street. 
S. T. TAYLOR’S 














SySTEM OF OF DRESS. "DRESS-C CUTTING. 


The above cut represents how poeetty, unlike a chart 
is this valuable system of cutting. It is based on 
Sa rinciples, and is similar to the method 
of Speer hen by the best tailors. A know ledge of it 
will enable the most inexperienced to cut any garment 
to fit every figure perfectly without alteration. System, 
with instruction, including the art of Basting, $20. 

8. T. TayLor receives weekly, from the first dissin- 
ateurs of Paris, choice models representing the leading 
modes. These are duplicated in trlesmod patterns of 
=~ or tissue-paper for $9 00 and $12 00 per om. 

T. Taytor's sp cae fashion journals, ‘Le Bon 
Ton, ” “La Mode ldgante,” and “ on de la Mode,” 
rank first among Parisian journals. Subscriptions re- 
ceived for them by all News Agents, or by 
S. T. TAYLOR, 816 BROADWAY,N.Y. 


ONE DOLLAR. 
Spooner’s Gardening Guide for 1876, 


And Spooner’s special collection of 30 varies 
ties of choice Flower Seeds, including Orna- 
mental Grasses and ‘Everilastings, will be 
mailed to any address i.pon receipt of $1 00, or Cata- 
logue a for two 8-cent stamps. Address 
- H,. SPOONER, Boston, Mass. 
Beauty 


iy Tour ones with & Fuschias &c., 
The Greenbrock & Paterson City Nurseries 
Sond by Mail t Mail 10 Ext Extra ra Choice Vi Varieties for $1. 00. and 
2 Sample Plants. yo or Lilium sent for 95 _ 
Address J, sieehbeniaees Box 887, PatERsoN, N. J. 


ALCOMA N I E, 

or BcA PICTURES, with book of 

24 pp., giving full Instructions in this new 

and beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cts, 

100 ase td picturen, 50 cla, They are Heads, Landscapes, Animala, 

Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic Figures, &c. 

They can be easily transferred to any artic le 80 a8 to imitate the 

most beautiful painting, Also, 6 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 

for 10 cts. ; 60 for 50 cts. Ageuts wanted, 

Address J. L PATTEN & CO., 162 William sii New York, 

UININE can be taken without jeate, by ‘mixing in 

Quinine Elixir. Cheap; better than Pills. Druggists 
keep it. M’f'd by Allaire, Woodward, & Co., Peoria, Ill. 

EAUTIFUL Brown or Brack, no previous 

wash. BOSWELL & WARNER'S “ Cororrric For 

Tur Har.” All druggists. Depot No. 9 Dey St, N. Y. 

















NEW TEXT-BOOK. 





HOOKER’S CHEMISTRY. 


THOROUGHLY REVISED BY 


H. CARRINGTON BOLTON, Ph.D., 


Instructor in the School of Mines, Columbia College. 


Price $1 50. For introduction, $1 00. For exchange, 75 cents. 





The rapid progress made by Chemistry within the last few years, and the changes in the 
methods of instruction, have necessitated a new edition of this standard work. The alterations 
deemed advisable have been chiefly of four kinds—omission of paragraphs, insertion of new 
ones, introduction of the latest nomenclature and chemical formule throughout, and a complete 


rearrangement of the matter. 


The sections relating to Chemical Philosophy, especially in Chapters II., III., and IV., 
have been entirely rewritten ; a chapter in the first edition on Galvanism has been omitted, the 
subject being now treated in connection with Physics; a brief chapter on Spectrum Analysis 
has been added; and, lastly, the Metric System of Weights and Measures and the Centigrade 
Thermometer have been adopted as standards throughout the work. Tables explaining these 


standards are given in an appendix. 


Many woodcuts have been added, and nearly all are new. By using two sizes of type, the 
teacher may be aided in the omission of the more difficult sections for the instruction of 
younger scholars. The questions in this edition are placed at the end of each chapter instead 


of being collected at the end of the book. 





DISTINCTIVE 


FEATURES. 





r It includes only what every well-informed person 
ought to know on the subject. 

It recognizes fully the distinction between a book 
for reference and a book for study. 

It gives abundant illustrations from common, every- 
day phenomena. 


Its arrangement is such that the most simple topics 
come first, and each page enables the pupil to under- 
stand better the pages that follow. 





Copies for examination with a view to introduction sent to teachers and school officers on 


receipt of half the retail price. 


Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any 


teacher or school officer on application. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Frauklin Square, N.Y. 





BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
owe arments. Every pattern we issue will be cut by 

yon a gentleman who stands at the head 
ae ‘his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
ae that have ever appeared in this country. 
Address JAMES MoCALL & CO. 
548 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 

can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 


Riad VERBENA 
BEDDING AND EIHIBITION PLANT 


Fine Stock at Low Figures. B@™ Catalogue FknE. 
Address B. P. CRITCHELL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


IVY For Hanging Pictures or pena. at 25 








cents per yard. Autumnal and Holly Vines at 
50 cen ond oer Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
Desseeting g Co., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

Onan ib, to any Subseriber in the United States or 

Canada, on "receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishera. 
Haxnrer'’s Magazine, Harver’s Weexty, and Hanerr’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazinn, Wrekty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: ee. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexty and Bazar ¢ 


GILES’ 
INIMENT 


1ODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 
_Dr. William Osgood Page, of No. 265 4th Avenue 
New York, suffered for many years with stiffness an 

intense pain in his knee, and at times was unable to 
walk, cau by an injury received on the Hudson 
River Railroad. Tried every remedy that skill or 
science could devise without benefit. Gries’ Lov 
MENT Ioprpe or Ammonia gave instant relief and ef- 
fected a complete cure. 


Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


BUY YOUR 


WINDOW SHADES 


Of the Manufacturers. We invite attention to our new 
style of imitation Swiss Lace Shade; as pretty and more 
durable at half the price. Also, Gold Band Shades and 
New Scrolls, designed twice a year exclusively for our 


“ JAY C. WEMPLE & CO., 
444 & 446 Pearl St., N. ¥. 


OODY AND SANKEY., The Work of God 

in Great Britain under Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 
1873-1875. With Biographical Sketches. , Rurvs W, 
Crarx, D.D. A complete and very etait escription 
of this powerful religious movement, full of touching 
and wonderful incidents, and affording a clear view of 
its causes, methods, and development. With Portraits 
of Messrs. Moody and Sankey, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


2" Harper & Brorurrs will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States 
or Canada, on receipt of $1 50. 

ME. DEMOREST’S PORTFOLIO OF LARGE 


Iilustrations of the Spring and Summer Fash- 
ions tains 52 folio pages of the best and latest 




















with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harerr & Brorners is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror Apvertistne tv Harper's WEEKLY AND 
arper’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly.— Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 poy Line—each insertion. 
Harper’ 's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





styles. alas 1 15 cents, post free. 
7 East Fourteenth St., N. ¥. 


Men to At and aathes 
WANTED! ALES. 
rom house to 


house. Eighty dollarsa a otek and t 
expenses paid. Address ROBB & CO., Cincinnati c 


WE WANT AGENTS to sell Jewelry and Watches. 











Send —- for catalogue, or 25c. for sample. 
C. P. RICH ARDS & CO., Hallowell, Maine. 





RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—L. Cen- 
parr, 104 Grand St.,N. ¥. Send for Circular. 


$123.83 teed wm 





anted. Outfit and 
CO Angusta, Maine. 





JUST OPENED 


SPRING STYLES IN 
Laces, New Fichus, Scarfs, Ties, Collar- 
ettes, Jabots, Breakfast Caps, Sets, 
Ruchings,Collars & Cuffs, Handkerchiefs, 
Nurses Caps & Aprons, &c., &c. 


H. W. SHAW, 


1105 Broadway, New York. 
LARGE ASSORTMENT 


FINE HAMBURG EDGINGS 


AND 


JACQUARD BANDS 
AT VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


MILLER & GRANT, 879 Broadway, N. Y. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
SPRING BOOK-LIST 


I. 

WHY WE LAUGH. By Samvet 8. Cox, Author of 
*“ Buekeye Abroad,” “Eight Years in Congress,” 
“Winter Sunbeams,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

Il. 

THE SQUIRE'S LEGACY. A Novel. By Mary 
Ceo Hay, Author of ‘Old Myddelton’s Money,” 
“Victor and Vanquished,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 

III. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE'S MONEY; or, The Remark- 
able Financial Fortunes and Misfortunes of a Re- 
mote Island Community. 7 Founded upon 
Fact. By Davip A. Weis, With Illustrations by 
Tuomas Nast. Svo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 

IV. 

CARTER QUARTERMAN. A Novel. By Witttam 
M. Baker, Author of “Inside,” “The New Timo- 
thy,” “‘Mose Evans,” “A Good Year,” &c, Lllus- 








trated. 8vo, Paper, 75 — 
THE FRENCH paces. — PART Il. A First 
French Reading Book. Containing Fables, Anec- 


dotes, Inventions, Discoveries, Natural History, 
French History; with Grammatical Questions and 
Notes, and a Copious Etymological Dictionary. On 
the Plan of Dr.  Y 1LL1aM Savra’s “ Principia Latina.” 


12mo, Cloth, $1 25. (Part L. of the French Principia, 
75 cents.) 
VL. 
THE GERMAN PRINCIPIA.— PART 1. A First 


German Course. Containing Grammar, Delectus, 
and Exercise-Book, with Vocabularies. On the Plan 
of Dr. Wici1aM Saita’s “ Principia Latina.” 12mo, 
Cloth, 75 cents. 
VIL 
PAUSANIAS THE SPARTAN. An Unfinished His- 
torical Romance. By the late Lor» Lyrron. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents; 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
VIIL 
BIBLE WORD-BOOK : a Glossary of Scripture Terms 
which have Changed their Popular Meaning, or are 
no longer in General Use. By Wit.iam Swinton, 
Author of “ Harper's Language Series,” “Word: 
Book,” “ Word- Analysis,” &c. Edited by Prof 
T.J. Conant, D.D. 1émo, Cloth, $1 00 


IX. 

THE CURATE IN CHARGE. A Novel. By Mra, 
Ouresant, Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” 
“ Innocent,” “ Squire Arden,” “ For Love and Life,” 
&c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

x. 

VINCENT’'S THROUGH AND THROUGH THE 
TROPICS. Through and Through the Tropics: 
Thirty Thousand Miles of Travel in Oceanica, Aus- 
tralasia, and India. By Frank Vincent, Jr., Author 
of “ The Land of the White Elephant.” i2mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 


HIS NATURALLIFE. A Novel. By Manous CLarke. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


cII. 

THE DEVIL'S CHAIN. A Tale of the Times. By 
Evwarp Jenkins, M.P., Author of “ Ginx's Baby,” 
&c. With a Frontispiece by Thomas Nast. 12mo, 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, 75 cents. 

XII. 

DICKENS'S CHRISTMAS STORIES. Christmas 
Stories. By Cnoarces Dickens. With Original Ll- 
lustrations by E. A. Abbey. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 
$150. (Uniform with Harper’s Household Dickens.) 

XIV. 

FORSTER'S LIFE OF DEAN SWIFT. The Life of 
Jonathan Swift. By Joun Fousrer. With an Etch- 
ing by Rajon from the Portrait by Jervas, and Fac- 
similes. In Three Volumes. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
price $2 50 per volume. (Vol. J.—1667-1711.—Ready.) 

XV. 

HALVES. A Novel. By James Payn, Author of “A 
Woman’s Vengeance," “‘At Her Mercy," “ Cecil’s 
Tryst,” &c., &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

XVL. 

ATHENAGORAS. Edited for Schools and Colleges. 
By F. A. Maron, LL.D. With Explanatory Notes 
by W. B. Owen, A.M., Adjanct Professor of Chris- 
tian Greek in Lafayette College. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

This is the third volwme issued of the Douglass Se- 
ries of Christian Greek and Latin Writers. 
Now Ready: Latin Hymns. — Eusebius. — Athena- 
goras. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75 each. 


ee Harper & Brorturrs will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price, 





7 Harrer’s Catarocur mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
FRANKLIN Square, N. Y. 


i) Visiting Cards, ¥ with a name finely 
gen 





—— sent for 2c. We have 100 styles. 
ts Wanted. @® samples sent for 
a A. H. Fuller & Co., Brockton, Mass. 


LOOMINGTON NURSERY, F. K. Puanrx, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. Price-Lists free. 4 Catalogues, 25 cts, 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS. —F. Ba- 
DOUREAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. 


$0538 eweek can be made in your own neighborhood by 








Old and beri Male and Female. Send stamp for 
particulars, 


CG. A. BOHANNAN. ! St. Louis, Mo. 





per day at home. Samples worth " 
$5 to $20 free. Srinson & Co. »Portland, Maine. 


$102$253%:" 


Send for Chromo Catalogue. 
UFFORD's Sons, Boston, Mass. 
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woe 


FACETIZ. 


Wuex do men’s heads resemble their dwellings ?— 


When 


(Fill 


they are covered with tiles. 


eevenqeanidmmmemae 
DANIEL IN SEARCH OF A DOG. 
the fifteen blanks with the names of as many 


varieties of dogs.) 


_ 


There was a man whose name was Daniel. 


. He had a very handsome —— 


He thought he'd change it for a better, 








2. So bought, instead, a splendid —— ; 
Though soon he sold it to a farrier, 

8. And tried to buy a well-trained : 
But found the salesman a deceiver, 

4. And took instead a black ——; 
And then, to make him all the merrier, 

5. He purchased a most lively ——; 
Then stepped aside and bought an eagle, 

6. Yet fancied he should like a —-, 
Which undesirable he found, 

7. So changed it for a young : 
Then saw upon a crimson rug 

8 What he declared “‘a lovely ——.” 


He wished to own it, when his eye 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 





{ Marcon 25, 1876. 











9. Fell on a little dog from ——; 

But.as he whistled “ Yankee Doodle,” 
10. Up sprang a very clever ——; 

While close beside him there did stand 
11. A huge black coated —— ; 

And yet to purchase it was folly: 
12. He'd rather have a faithful ——; 

Or, though to get oné might be hard, 
13. He'd like to have a —— ——. 

Just then a man like an Albanian 
14. Led by a snowy ——. 

But how the little creature snarls! 
"Tis snappish as a small —— ——. 
So many dogs did quite confuse, 
And Daniel found it hard to choose, 
And quite impossible to find 
One that was suited to his mind; 


= 
- 


Some were too large and some too small, 


And so he’d have no dog at all. 


(2 
——S 
yy 
— 

=, 


TELEGRAPHING EXTRAORDINARY. 





A Danbury man, wishing to engage several bushels 
of potatoes from a party in the suburbs, asked a neigh- 
bor what sort of a man he was. “Well,” said the 
. conscientious neighbor, 
“T don’t know very much 
about him, but I should 
think he would make a 
tip-top stranger.” 

saupeemnieliiieinpesiien 





Not Bav.—The New Ha- 
ven Journal suggests that 
the Centennial Coffee-pot 
will probably be exhibited 
on the “ grounds.” 


sopinieillliaiemen 
The editor who was told 
that his Jast article was as 
clear as mud, promptly re- 
lied, ‘‘ Well. that covers 
the ground, anyhow.” 
edinabeeiinmerdsien 


Broxe.—A little boy 
having broken his. rock- 
ing-horse the day it was 
bought, his mother. re- 
buked him. He silenced 
ner by inquiring, ‘* What's 
the good of a horse till it’s 
broke ?” 

cipevennghilviemaienis 

** Please accept a lock of 
my hair,” said an old bach- 
elor to a widow, handing 
her a large curl. 

“Sir, you had better give 
the whole wig.” 

‘Madam, you are very 
biting indeed, considering 
that your teeth are porce- 
lain.” 





“ What am I made of ?” 
asked a little girl, fresh 
from her first Sunday- 
school lesson, as she essay- 
ed to show off her knowl- 
edge to a younger sister. 

“T don’t know,” was the 
honest answer. 

“What does mamma 
sweep up from the floor ?” 
was the first speaker's 
next trial in the Socratic 
method. 

“ Pins, ncedles, and hair- 
pins,” was the prompt but 
unexpected response. 
ry , ee ree 
A lady writes: “ News- 
apers have had a good 






~ 


Brivcet. “ If you plaze, Sur, I want to sind this telegrapht.” 


Crerk. “ Fill up one of those forms, ma’am. 


eal to say lately about 
the pull-back dress worn 


Brincet (coaxingly). ‘But sure it’s moighty private, and upon me sowl 
ae 


there’s only tin words in it. 


How to make A Nice Girt.—First get your girl 


by ladies of fashion, and I 
think it comes with very 
bad grace from you, too, 
: for I never saw a pair of 
antaloons in my life that didn’t have a pull-back to 


(N.B.—She mustn't be an old girl, but a young one, i in the shape of strap and buckle behind. Bet- 
nice and tender). Bring her up from early infancy on | ter cut off your pull-backs before you say any thing 
a strict diet of hot pickles, cold brandy and water, and | more about ours.” 


Ouida'’s novels. md her 
to a fashionable boarding- 
school to be “ finished off ;” 
and when she comes home 
for the holidays, carefully 
develop ber latent love for 

extravagant habits, 
and fondness for flirtations. 
Buy her the Slang Diction- 
ory, and let her go every 
where, and do every thing 
she likes. 

By the time she is twenty- 
one she will be quite a nice 
girl. 

A man ont West, who of- 
fered bail for a friend, was 
asked by the judge if he 
had an incumbrance on his 
farm, “Oh yes,” said he— 
“my wife.” 


—_—_ 

“Oh, we don’t mind the 
fourth story,”,said a Con- 

ressman’s wife in choosing 

Yashington lodgings the 
other day; ‘“‘we can go up 
and down in the ventilator.” 

oiilheapelleaiamags 

If names mean any thing, 
the recent marriage of Mr. 
Grippin and Miss Clinch 
gives promise of an occa- 
sional lively matrimonial 
set-to. 

* Bitten by an alleged mad 
dog” is the mild way in which 
such an occurrence is put in 
Baltimore, to avoid hurting 
the dog's feelings should he 
merely be laboring under a 
temporary aberration. 

—_—_ > 


Buggins thinks that “ dy- 
namite” is a contraction for 
“die any minute.” 


+» -——— 

A middle-aged gentleman, 
deeply interested in the Cen- 
tennial, asked a miss of sweet 
sixteen if she knew what im- 
portant event 1876 would be 
noted for, and she respond- 
ed, “ Leap-year.” 
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DRUGS | 





Younc Lapy (who wishes to take every possible advantage of leap-year’s privileges). “Oh, how 
shall I begin ?” 


Moody says the devil has a lien on every church 
which is ornamented with a mortgage. Then he con- 


trols a good deal of that kind of real estate. 
Ee 


There was a very pleasant donation party the other 
evening, and the company sang “‘ We give up all for 


heaven” with deep feeling, 
but the next day the min- 
ister expressed a desire to 
resign. He said that three 

uarts of beans, a keg of 

ried apples, and a calico 
dressing-gown were un- 
doubtedly valuable in their 
way, but they seemed to 
him to form an unnatural 
basis to preach sound the- 
ology from. 


LT Soe 
The beauty of the pres- 
ent jury Fag is exempli- 
fied by the fact that the 
jury is oftener hung nowa- 
days than the man on trial. 
PRENSA EERE 


An Idaho invalid was or- 
dered by a physician to 
take three ounces of bran- 
dy a day, and knowing 
that sixteen drams make 
an ounce, has patiently 
been taking forty-eight 
drinks a day ever since. 

Gurdnliiineies 


When is an artist like a 
cook ?—When he’s draw- 
ing a little duck. 


RA SO 

In what vehicle did the 
man ride who was driven 
frantic ? 

cnitiiaindlniminnae 

Some people will be over- 
polite. “Don’t trouble 
yourself. I can find the 
way myself.” 

“Oh, nonsense, my dear. 
I’m very much pleased in- 
deed to show you out.” 


Sa OF is 

“How much do you ask 
for that there velvet by the 
yard ?” said Mrs. Rural at 
Stewart’s the other day. = 

“That, madam,” said the 
clerk, holding it up, “is 
nine dollars—formerly sold 
at fourteen dollars.” 

“ Thought so,” said Mrs. 
Rural. “Now where's 
them eighteen-cent cali- 
coes I seed advertised in 
the papers ?” 


_ 
An Iowa woman claims 
to have made 1095 fires dur- 


ing 1875. This is three a day, and it looks doubtful. 
After the fire is built and the wood brought into the 
house, almost any man is willing to sit around the 


stove and keep it going. 





TO PREVENT CROWDING IN CARS—“*ROOM FOR ONE MORE.” 





A SUBTLE REVENGE. 
I seldom object in a general way 
To ai! Se people may happen to say; 
ut I do find it rather repelling 
When blustering fellows like Anthony Brown 
Go strutting and boasting all over the town, 
And airing their knowledge of spelli:ig. 


By Brown to be bothered, pursuing his fad, 
With “Spell ‘ oxyphlegmasy,’ Jenkins, my lad,” 
Is really too much for my meekness. 
I hate his thus forfeiting proper respect— 
Besides, it’s so apt to make — etect 
My own orthographical weakness. 


For years with impatience I bore with these larks, 

And larded my language with wicked remarks 
Pro ively growing in badness ; 

Till all of a sudden there flashed to my mind 

A plan of a Machiavillainous kind, : 
For vengeance and consequent gladncss. Be 


I took him to where, at a thing called a ‘‘ Bee,” 

“Yclept” is permitted to end with “ed”— 
change undeniably clever; 

Where ‘ bdellium” forever begins with a “p,” 

And “ dactyl’s” allowed—yes!—an ultimate *‘e”— 








Which shattered his feelings forever! 
—_—— 


A Turne NEVFR LOST BUT OrTEN FOUND—A verdict, 
potest ted oh 


SCENE IN COURT. 


Junee. ** Have you any thing to offer to the court 
before sentence is passed on you 2” 

Prisoner. “ No, judge; I had ten dollars, but my 
lawyers took that.” 


OCCASIONAL RAIN-FALL. 
It frequently rains cats and dogs. 
Sometimes, we hear, too, fish and frogs. 
To see that proof of Nature’s powers, 
Wait for the First of April’s showers. 


—_—o———— 

‘“‘Employment,” observes a would-be philosopher, 
“is essential to happiness; and so generally is this 
recognized that there are times when even the laziest 
man feels inclined to thank nature for having provided 
him with a mustache to twirl.” 











HARD OF BELIEF. 


“If any one is desirous of assistance down there, please speak out.” 


“ Old-Man-A fraid-of-his-Wives” is what the Indians 
call Brigham Young. 


ctipimaatiniisiiane 
Not s0 nap.—A dentist, whose skiil at tooth-pulling 


is well known, was recently 
called upon by a wag carry- 
ing an old garden rake. 

** Doctor,” said he, “I want 
you to pull a couple of teeth 
for me.” 

“Very well,” replied the 
doctor ; ‘‘ take a seat in that 
chair, and show me the 
teeth.” 

“Well, doctor,” said the 
wag, “‘I want you to pull 
these two broken teeth ont 
of this rake.” 

For a moment the doctor 
was nonplused by the joke, 

ut, recovering Limeelf, re- 

lied, “* Well, let me have it. 

might as well take the teeth 
from one rake as another.” 

He did so, and demanded 
his fee of one dollar. 

——— > 


Philadelphia appears for 
the nonce to have thrown 
off her sombre Quaker ap- 
parel, and to have ushered 
in the Centennial with much 
the air of a venerable old 
lady endeavoring to execute 
some difficult steps in the 
Can-Can. 

~~» 

An exchange remarks that 
it is wonderful to see how 
exact a line a man can draw 
with his shovel, on a snowy 
morning, between his own 
premises and his next-door 
neighbor's. 


Lapy Customer. ‘* Have 
you a nice book all covered 
with red leather, with gold 
letters on the back ?” 

Srore-Kerren. “‘ Yee, mad- 
am. We have De Quincey’s 
works, three volumes, in 
Russia; or General Sher- 
man’s Memoirs, two vol- 
umes, in calf.” 

Lavy Customrr. “I don’t 
want any thing about Rus- 
sia. Give me the book about 
thedearlittle calves; besides, 
it was made by a general.” 
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